





ATLANTIC CROSSED FOR FIRST TIME 


You can telephone 
across the Atlantic 
as clearly as you 
call across town 


®°QOne of today’s outstanding electronic and 
engineering achievements. Such a precise 
piece of construction that communications 


engineers speak of it almost with awe.°® 


From an article on the new cables in the Reader's Digest 
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BY TELEPHONE CABLES 


New underseas telephone system provides stormproof service 
between this country and Great Britain and the continent 


"Tes new transatlantic telephone 
system is a historic forward step in 
world communications. 

For years you have been able to 
call across the Atlantic over the Bell 
System’s radiotelephone circuits. 
Now an entirely new service has 
been added. It’s over stormproof 
telephone cables. 

By means of these cables, you can 
pick up the telephone anywhere in 
the United States and talk to Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Germany as clearly as you 
call across town. And anyone in 
those countries can call you, too. 

More service is available because 
the new cables are in addition to the 
Bell System’s radiotelephone circuits. 


So if you have been accustomed 
to telephoning across the Atlantic 
for business or for other reasons, we 
know that you will be pleased with 
this marvelous new service. 

If you have never made an over- 
seas call, we invite you to share a 
new and satisfying experience. 

There’s something quite memora- 
ble and reassuring about telephon- 
ing across the seas. And in telephon- 
ing home when you are abroad 
yourself. 

It’s easy to do—just tell the op- 
erator the country you want to call 
—and the cost is lower than most 
people think. 

For $12 plus tax you can call 
across the Atlantic over the new 
cables or by radiotelephone. 


IT’S EASY TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THOSE ABROAD. The daytime rate for the 
first three minutes from anywhere in the United States is $12, not in- 
cluding the 10% federal excise tax.... This applies not only to the nine 
countries listed above but to the 19 other countries in Europe reached 
by Bell System radiotelephone circuits....In most cases the rate is 
even lower at night and on Sunday.... Practically all other countries 
throughout the world can also be reached by radiotelephone. 


Bell Telephone System { yy 
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“Hello America’ 






















His wife knows why he gets home on time now! 


New Work-Organized Desk (a beauty, too) is 


really amazing help in getting day's work done 


Leave it to a woman to quickly note and 
appreciate work-saving efficiency. But it’s the 
man behind the new Shaw-Walker Work- 
Organized Desk who profits. He gets away from 
the office earlier and is less tired. 

Ingenious Work-Organizing drawers provide 
space for letter trays, paper folio, card files, 
binders and other items that clutter the top of 


“ Built Like o 


‘* As efficient as my streamlined kitchen,” 





ordinary desks. And imagine 
this! There’s even drawer space 
for your telephone and waste- 
paper. Really ingenious! 

With the desk top clear and 
everything efficiently organized 
in the drawers you just can’t help but do more, 
easier. An office equipped with Work-Organized 
Desks is a far more efficient operation. 

The 292-page Shaw-Walker “Office Guide’”’ 
pictures, describes and prices 86 models of 
color-styled Work-Organized Desks and 5,000 
other items. Ask our local branch store or 
dealer or write Muskegon 10, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 


his wife said 


Muskegon 10, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


Gy) SHAW WALKER 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Sick North Western—Getting Well 
Five Tests for Better Letters 
From Small to Big Business 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Objectivity Pays Off in New Payroll System 
Picture the Savings 
New Machines Use Punch to KO Costs 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
Communication: Fast and Accurate Murray Teigh Bloom 
New Home Is Distinctive 
Color Makes the Office 
New Systems and Equipment 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
Company Plans for the Holidays 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Directory of Management Consultants 


DEPARTMENTS 


American Business Notes 4 New Books 


Business Tips 46 Business on the March 


Cover Photo Courtesy of Allis-Chalmers 


This 40-foot boring mill, the 
largest machine tool in Allis- 
Chalmers West Allis Works, 
has been operating around the 
clock seven days a week on the 
biggest job ever assigned to it 

machining a 150-ton section 
of the world’s first 300,000-kw. 
steam turbine-generator unit 
for Detroit Edison’s River 
Rouge station. 

The turntable of this 500-ton 
machine tool revolves at about 
one-half revolution a minute as 
it bores cylinder ring joints in 
this welded steel low-pressure 
turbine casing. The weight of 
the 16- by 30-foot piece plus 
counterweights used to balance 
the load approaches 200 tons 


Wert Month 


Your December issue bears 
some resemblance to Santa's 
bag. There’s a report on the 
various reading programs that 
will help you in judging their 
value 


Continuing the series on the 
payroll practices of various 
sizes and types of companies, 
Walter F. Coffin tells of the 
payroll practices of a “smaller” 
company, Herrick Iron Works, 
custom steel and iron work 


* ~ ” 


Ed M. Ryan is back with one 
of his useful stories on making 
the bulletin board a more effec- 
tive means of communication 
instead of providing a dust and 
flyspeck repository. 


$4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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Safeguard Confidential 
Papers from Pryi 





UNREADABLE 
NEW SHREDMASTER (cueene come out 
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ie HERE 


Portable office paper shredding machine 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 
Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial. 


Ask for brochure # 28 


Fhe SHREDMASTER @..-/. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Office and Industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc. 

















FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 
—from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each desk in your office. The cost is 
nominal. 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies....40 cents each 
12 to 99 copies... .30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies... .26 cents each 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood ‘Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 














John R. Davis, Plant Protection 


Expert, has written several ar- 
ticles for AMERICAN BUSINESS on 
his favorite subject, plant protec- 
tion. He also wrote the story on 
the maybe _ multimillion-dollar 
thefts of public money through the 
Illinois state auditor’s office. Now 
he has written the first reference 
textbook on industrial security. It 
will be published this fall. John 
happens to be an alumnus of the 
Michigan State College school of 
police administration. He'll be 
teaching some classes there this 
year as the school expands to in- 
clude new emphasis on industrial 
security, offering a master’s degree 
for the first time. 


Henry F. Dever, President of the 
Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, told a 
metal Manufacturers Association 
of Philadelphia meeting that it is 
the Nation’s small- and medium- 
size businesses—those with 1,000 
employees or less—who can best 
profit from automation. 

“It’s a plain fact of business 
life,” he said, ‘that the small busi- 
ness has only two alternatives as 
regards automation. It can ignore 
it and then be forced on the defen- 
sive to meet competition, or it can 
look at it realistically and plan a 
sensible course of adoption—there- 
by gaining the advantage of action 
and minimizing the inroads of 
competition.” 

Mr. Dever debunked the notion 
that it takes ‘two or three million 
dollars for plant and equipment to 
get your feet wet in automation.” 
For example, he said, there are a 
host of mechanical, electrical, and 
electronic instruments that sense, 


| control, and report on physical and 
| chemical conditions vital to pro- 


duction that can be purchased at 
conventional equipment costs, 
ranging from $50 up. 


Educational Assistance programs 
are going great guns in many com- 
panies. Commonest plans call for 
payment of all or half of the tui- 
tion fees after the employees have 
satisfactorily completed a course 
of study which in some way helps 
them to do their jobs better or pre- 
pares them for advancement. Local 
colleges and high schools are 
usually named. However, many 
companies don’t have such facili- 


ties available. For these, accredited 
correspondence schools can fill the 
gap. If you’re looking for such 
courses, get a copy of the Home 
Study Blue Book or List of Ac- 
credited Home Study Schools pub- 
lished by the National Home Study 
Council, 510 Evans Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. And for many 
industries there are specially pre- 
pared courses, such as the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s courses. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mu- 


tual Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
adopted mechanical office equip- 
ment in 1917. Now it has designed 
its entire new home offices around 
18 pieces of International Business 
Machines Corporation equipment. 
Planning has consumed two years. 
Forty-four work areas have been 
reshuffled, but office routine was 
speeded up by as much as 25 per 
cent. PLM rents its 18 machines 
at a figure of about $2,400 a 
month. The equipment includes: 
Six card-punch machines, a colla- 
tor, two Model 402 and one Model 
419 accounting machines, a repro- 
ducing summary punch, and a 
printing summary punch. 

As an example of what this ma- 
chinery means in terms of man- 
power, it is now possible to do by 
machine in one to two hours an 
operation which previously took 
one girl several weeks. It was the 
girl’s job to prepare the agents’ 
premiums-due account. Each 
month, she recorded the current 
month’s transactions for each 
agent into the respective control 
accounts. These balances were then 
hand posted into the premiums-due 
account. The accumulation of these 
produced the net balance due the 
company from its agents. Now this 
detail work for more than 900 
agents can be completed in little 
more than one hour. This instance 
of only one of hundreds of opera- 
tions gives a good indication of 
how punched-card accounting 
paves the way for enormous work- 
load capacity. 


The Keystone Redbrand Credit 
Union will have its own office 
building, probably by early Decem- 
ber. After outgrowing its present 
quarters in the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company, Peoria, Ill., the 
credit union is moving to a cement 
block structure with a modern 
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brick front. It will contain many 
expanded facilities, including 
rooms for private financial consul- 
tations. The building was planned 
following the inspection by the 
credit union manager of 20 such 
offices in the Detroit area. 


Parke, Davis & Co. expects to 
have its Univac system installed by 
July 1957, but already 17 staff 
members from various. depart- 
ments are embarked on an inten- 
sive training program in the opera- 
tion of the Remington Rand sys- 
tem. The trainees come from such 
departments as sales, inventory 
control, personnel, production, en- 
gineering, industrial engineering, 
quality control, and _ controller. 
Charles A. Erdmann, assistant con- 
troller, says the group will study 
the potentialities of Univac, its 
operation, and how it can best be 
applied to managerial operations 
at the world-wide pharmaceutical 
firm. The system will be used in 
“all areas of clerical operation and 
is designed to provide management 
with more timely and more accu- 
rate information in various areas 
of responsibility.” 


Autonomy Is the Order of the 
day at International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. Fourth seg- 
ment to go out on its own is the 
time equipment division, oldest of 
the three original divisions of the | 
company. The other’ divisions 
created within the past year are 
the electric typewriter, military 
products, and electric accounting 
machine supplies divisions. Herbert 
R. Keith will head the new division 
as general manager. 


Far Too Many Companies don’t 
worry about fire until they smell 
the smoke. In 1955, fire loss went 
up 4.8 per cent over 1954. Dollar 
loss is up 7.8 per cent. The princi- 
pal increase was in the “large loss 
fires” costing more than $250,000. 
Leading causes of fires last year | 
were: 

Careless smoking and matches: 
122,000 fires; defective or over- 
heated heating and cooking equip- 


ment: 100,500 fires; electrical: | 
99,900 fires; rubbish, ignition un- | 
known: 59,400 fires; flammable | 
liquids: 45,500 fires; lightning: | 


heated chimneys and flues: 37,500 
fires; children and matches: 29,- 
900 fires. 
The above information is con- | 
tained in a complete report which 
(Continued on page 48) 


44,800 fires; defective or 750 | 
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One gir can! 
do all your folding! | 


With a handy little Pitney-Bowes 
Folding Machine, one girl can do all 
your office folding quicker 
than a whole group of girls 
can hand-fold. Think of it, 
next time you see a tedious 
folding job being done, and 
order a Model FH. The time 
it will save is money in 

our pocket! . 
The FH is small, light, can 
be moved around easily, andcan 
handle many kinds of folding jobs 
Anybody can easily operate it— 
and it costs less than a typewriter! 

Electrically driven, with semi-au- 


| tomatic feed, it can double-fold 84 by 


11 inch sheets at speeds up to 80 per 
minute. With automatic feed (optional 
at small extra cost), it is even faster. 





Move two knobs on inch scales to fold widths 


/ 


wanted—and the FH is ready to go 


| PITNEY- BOWES 

Folding Machines 
-olding Machi 

— 

~~ Made by the originators of the postage 

meter ...94 branch offices, with 

== _ service in 289 cities in U. S. and Canada, 
w 





This folder costs 





less than a typewriter ! 


The FH makeseight different folds, 
handles sheets as small as 3 by 3 
inches, up to 84% by 14 inches... in 
most weights and finishes. It even 
folds sheets stapled together! 

For a demonstration, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or send 
for free illustrated booklet. 


<> 
The larger Model FM, > 


fully automatic, folds up es , OR AV 
nm hour. SL! a] F 
= 





to 19,000 sheets 





5 fi 
§ PrtNeY-Bowes, INC. i 
& 2114 Walnut Street i aa 
Stamford, Conn \S" 
“i A 


Send free booklet on Folding Machines to 


Name 
Firm 


k 
Address 
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LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE OFFICE IS THE ONE 





WHO ) FASTEST 10-KEY CALCULATOR... 





THE NEW COMPTOGRAPH 202 jy 


xs 





Comptograph is the new all-electric office wonder that Visi-BALANCE WINDOW that automatically shows debit 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, even divides at 202 printings and credit totals at all times. Five fast new models 
a minute. A scientifically improved machine that is insure constant speed with faultless accuracy. For a 
quiet, compact, easy to use, with a human-engineered demonstration on your work, write us or look in the 
keyboard for quick, tireless operation. Has exclusive Yellow Pages for the Comptometer Products salesman. 


Products by COMPTOMETER FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, II! 
COMPTOGRAPH® © COMPTOMETER® «© DICTATION MACHINE 
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Lettou. FROM READERS 


Executive Development 


I enjoyed very much reading the 
current issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
a magazine which indeed does credit 
to both the publishing profession and 
the business world. 

Your article on executive develop- 
ment was particularly interesting, 
and closing “editorial” on the state 
of Nation’s business should set the 
record straight with a lot of people. 


WILLIAM J. MALATESTA 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Washington, D. C. 


Binders Keepers 


I am interested in securing a binder 
to contain the monthly issues of your 
magazine, AMERICAN BUSINESS. Will 
you please send me information as to 
the price thereof? 


R. N. Orcutt 

Controller 

Mastic Tile Corporation of America 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


We do not have such binders avail- 
able, but buy them in lots of 12 from 
the Simon Products Company, 3211 
West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. These 
binders have 12 wire posts on the 
inside, are very solid, and satisfac- 
torily hold our file copies. Your local 
stationer should be able to order the 
same item for you. 


Air Curtains 


In the July issue of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, an article on supermarkets 
mentioned an “air curtain” which 
originated in Zurich, Switzerland. 

We would appreciate having the 
name and address of the American 
agent, as we are interested in placing 
it in our new shopping center. 


H. G. KRAMER 
Phillips Properties 
Orlando, Fla. 

If you will write Ed Gygax, Ameri- 
can Air Curtain Corporation, 10408 
Manchester, St. Louis 22, Mo., you 
will receive full information. 


Electronic Computers 


Upon more thorough evaluation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
electronic computers it is obvious, 
even to this overaggressive publicity 
man, that computers will never re- 
place the human brain—as you 
pointed out in a September story in 
reference to the new electronic com- 
puter at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
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In writing the story, I had neatly 
forgotten the very human element of 
traffic flow, habits of drivers and cus- 
tomers—the former especially impor- 
tant in a city the size of Pittsburgh. 

However, I do want to bring to 
your attention that the department 
store problem was an example of 
what COULD be done and not what 
had been done by the Carnegie Tech 
computer. Paragraph four, page two, 
states this clearly. The example is 
what could be done but is certainly 
not the most important objective of 
the Computation Center and its elec- 
tronic computer. 

Undoubtedly I should have clarified 
the point before pointing out an ex- 
ample of its work. 

Thank you. 

HuGH C. NEWTON 

Editor 

Carnegie Tech News Service 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apparently we are both wrong and 
both right. As a former public re- 
lations man, I should have detected 
the fact that you did not come right 
out and say that you did the job for 
the store. However, when a story 
comes so close to saying something, if 
it happens to hit on Monday morning 
the fact may be missed 


Salary Dilemma 


I have just read the article by 
Trebor Snoisses (“The Mid-Manage- 
ment Salary Dilemma”), and I would 
like to make the following comments 
which you might pass on to Robert 
Sessions. Not only for its presentation 
of a “new look,” but also for the 
very interesting manner in which it 
reads, I would commend both yourself 
for the printing and Mr. Sessions for 
the writing. It’s the type of article 
which, at a minimum, stirs one to 
think. 

W. C. ANDERSON 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Chicago, Ill 

It’s going to stir a few people to ask 

for salary increases, too. 


Salesmen's Salaries 


I just had the pleasure of reading 
your publication for the month of 
July, and was particularly impressed 
with the Survey of the Month cover- 
ing income ranges of various types of 
sales jobs. 


WILLIAM T. GLASS 

Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 

Bellevue, Wash 


World-famous 
COMPTOMETER® 





SPEED 
WITH FLOATING TOUCH 
for quick and easy operation 





ACCURACY 
WITH 3-WAY CONTROL 
through sight, sound, touch 





QUICK ANSWERS 
WITH DIRECT ACTION 
for faster figure work 


* For a demonstration of this high- 
speed adding-calculating machine on 
your own work call the Comptometer- 
Comptograph representative. 


Products by 
COMPTOMETER 


Comptograph® - Comptometer® - Dictation Machine 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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*up to 80,000 
depending on 





card size. 





One of Remington Rand’s over 120 products and 


systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, 


; , ; DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
condensing, protecting, controlling or copying of 


records. For the complete Karp-Veyer story, write 
for free booklet (LBV706) to Remington Rand, 


Room 2121, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Fast becoming antiquated, the big steam engines will never lose their place in the hearts of railroad men. Here of- 


ficials of the North Western Railway System are dwarfed beside one of them as they greet the engineer of Six One Four 


Sick North Western—Getting Well 


By Eugene Whitmore 


The story of Ben Heineman and Clyde Fitzpatrick, board 
chairman and president, Chicago and North Western 
Railway now on the road back to its former profits and 
prestige after a long sick spell brought on by looking 
backward instead of ahead 
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HE long-ailing Chicago and 
North Western Railway Sys- 
tem is sitting up and taking nour- 
ishment. In August 1956, it en- 
joyed net earnings of $1,008,236 
first money earned this year. 

Two doctors are at work on the 
sick railroad, one a lawyer-man- 
agement-financial man, the other 
a railroad man. Ben W. Heineman 
is the financial man and Clyde J. 
Fitzpatrick is the railroad man 
with a_ splendid record in his 
former capacity as operating vice- 
president of the Illinois Central. 
Mr. Heineman is chairman, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is president. 

Between these two men, the 
North Western is receiving a blood 
transfusion of new ideas, new 
methods, new personnel, and an 
entirely new viewpoint toward 
railroading. All of these new items 
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going down. 


position. 


THE DIFFICULTIES: No profits. 


ownership. 


results. 


in spring, 1956. 





THE PROBLEM: A great, once-prosperous business. Sick, depressed, and 


THE OPPORTUNITY: To restore a business to its one-time commanding 


THE REMEDY: New board chairman, new president, both representing 


THE METHODS: Promote younger men to bigger responsibilities. Adopt 
proved management methods. Make improvements which will pay 
off enough to provide funds for further improvements. 


THE TECHNIQUE: Get facts; analyze; simplify; act quickly when sure of 


THE RESULTS: Profits in August, first time in 1956. New management came 








were long overdue on this famous 
railroad, once the most powerful 
and most successful in the great 
Middle West and Mississippi Basin. 

There is no point in recounting 
old history or attempting to de- 
termine when the North Western 
first began to get sick. But there 
is very much point in attempting 
to assess the methods now being 
used to resuscitate this important 
unit in the Nation’s transportation 
system. 

When Messrs. Heineman - and 
Fitzpatrick came on the job in the 
spring of 1956, they were amazed 
at the number of idle diesel loco- 
motives awaiting shop service. 
The national average for locomo- 
tives in shop for repairs runs about 
3 per cent. The figure on the North 
Western was 15.2 per cent. Upon 
investigation it was learned that 
the locomotives were sent to shop 
according to the calendar and not 
because they needed repairs. Steam 
locomotives are repaired by the 
calendar, but some schedule had 
once been set up which also sent 
diesel locomotives to the shops for 
repairs on the same basis. With 
diesels, it’s a case of running time, 
not total time. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick quickly revised 
this system and soon had all but 5 
per cent of the road’s diesel power 
in operation. And on the 10th of 
May 1956, there were 147 steam 
locomotives permanently retired 
from service. These steam engines 
were robbing the railroad of the 
full benefits of dieselization, so on 
“D day” (D for diesel), the steam 
locomotives were retired. The fol- 
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lowing day destruction and dis- 
mantling of water tanks, pumping 
stations, and coaling operations 
was begun. 

Messrs, Fitzpatrick and Heine- 
man soon discovered another cost- 
ly hangover from ancient manage- 
ment methods. Freight car repair 
shops were scattered from one 
end of the road to the other, most 
of which were outdoors. Since the 
North Western is a cold-country 
railroad, work was severely ham- 
pered in these outdoor shops from 
five to seven months each year. 
The work cost more and required 
more men. 

Today, the road is building a 
great modern plant at Clinton, 
Iowa. The new shop, completely 
enclosed for all-weather operation, 
will be the largest car repair 
facility on the line. The 1,000- by 
160-foot structure will handle as- 
sembly-line heavy repair of freight 
cars as Well as construction of new 
cars. Annual capacity will be suf- 
ficient to repair 7,000 freight cars 
and build 1,000 new cars. 

Many organization changes 
quickly followed the advent of 
Messrs. Heineman and Fitzpatrick. 
For example, the road formerly 
had a cumbersome system of 
supervision, with four district gen- 
eral superintendents. These offices 
were closed in June, and division 
superintendents were given au- 
thority, responsibility, and the or- 
ganization for operation and main- 
tenance of the railroad on their 
respective divisions. In comment- 
ing on this move, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said, ‘Through decentralization, 


we are giving each division super- 
intendent a freer hand to operate 
his part of the railroad as effi- 
ciently as possible.” 

Under the new 
master mechanics, division en- 
gineers, district car supervisors, 
and traveling engineers (the latter 
formerly known as road foremen 
of engines), will be under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendents 
of their respective divisions. Each 
division will be a complete operat- 
ing unit. Operating, engineering, 
mechanical, and car departments 
at headquarters hereafter will be 
concerned primarily with establish- 
ing the standards and policies by 
which each division superintendent 
will be guided in operating his 
division. 

Another important phase of the 
rehabilitation plan is the retire- 
ment of some of the older execu- 


organization, 


B. W. Heineman, chairman, Chicago 
and North Western Railway System 


tives and the appointment of 
younger and more aggressive men. 
Here are a few examples: Larry 
S. Provo, vice-president and comp- 
troller of The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway Co., was elected 
vice-president and comptroller of 
the Chicago and North Western 
Railway System on April 16. Mr. 
Provo is 29 years old. 

William Krucks, assistant to 
comptroller of The Milwaukee 
Road, Chicago, was appointed to 
the new post of assistant comp- 
troller in charge of taxation of the 
Chicago and North Western. Mr. 
Krucks is only 37 years of age. 

Bernard Firestone, assistant 
comptroller-general is 29 years old 
and was appointed to this position 
on August 6. 
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Donald L. Gunvalson, age 36, 
was appointed general agent at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in August 1956. 

A 39-year-old former Army ser- 
geant, Stanley B. Boardman, was 
made general agent at Madison, 
Wis., on September 1, 1956. On 
October 8, he was made assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago. 

Harold F. Ryder, 32, former 
freight traffic service manager, 
was appointed manager of re- 
search and statistics on August 23, 
1956. 

P. J. Sullivan, age 33, succeeded 
Mr. Ryder as freight traffic service 
manager. 

Raymond J. Degnan, age 38, was 
put in charge of a new branch of 
the traffic department, the foreign 
department. 

These are but a few of many re- 
cent changes and appointments 
which insure a lower average 


C. J. Fitzpatrick, president, Chicago 
and North Western Railway System 


age of men holding key positions 
in the railroad organization. 


As is well known, the _ long- 
standing agreement with the Union 
Pacific Railroad which brought its 
crack trains from the Pacific Coast 
into Chicago via the North West- 
ern System from Omaha was re- 
cently terminated, The Milwaukee 
Road being awarded the passenger 
traffic originated by the Union 
Pacific on the Pacific Coast and 
turned over to that road at Omaha. 
The North Western has no excuses 
nor alibis, and simply says the 
Union Pacific made the change be- 
cause it no longer wanted North 
Western to handle the business. 

Attractive as this business may 
have seemed, it was far less profit- 
able than it appeared because of 
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Equipped with small-flanged wheels, this station wagon travels over high- 


ways or railways with equal ease, giving new flexibility during inspections 


the long trains which rolled out of 
Chicago during the off season with 
relatively low passenger loads. 
Often these trains left Chicago al- 
most empty, and did not fill up un- 
til they were west of Omaha, en- 
tirely off the North Western Sys- 
tem. There were other reasons why 
the North Western may not have 
been discouraged when it lost this 
traffic, but it did hurt the road’s 
prestige and made many people 
realize that something was wrong 
on the North Western. 

Another step taken by Messrs. 
Heineman and _ Fitzpatrick is 
greater utilization of virtually idle 
passenger stations in many places 
where passenger traffic has all but 
disappeared. Example: Pierre, 
S. D., where the massive station 
has been leased to the State of 
South Dakota for use as office 
space. 

The’ three-block-square North 
Western station in Chicago, which 
serves only the North Western, is 
being remodeled and plans are be- 
ing discussed with airlines to de- 
velop a central airline ticket office. 
If this project fails, North Western 
has an alternate plan calling for a 
spur track to the airports. It does 
seem certain that a considerable 
amount of new revenue will be re- 
ceived from better utilization of 
passenger properties from one end 
of the line to the other. 

It is no secret that many things 
have been done for many years 


along the North Western System 
for the simple reason that they 
have always been done that way. 
For example, the seven acres of 
glass and steel which roof the 
train sheds adjoining the pas- 
senger station in Chicago were a 
constant source of expense due to 
the breakage of the glass windows 
in the roof, caused by expansion 
and contraction of the steel in the 
roof. A large annual appropriation 
was necessary for glass repairs. 
More important than cost was the 
damage and inconvenience caused 
by constant leakage through these 
broken windows. As this story is 
being prepared for publication, a 
crew of men is replacing the 
glass with modern plastic which 
admits light yet expands and con- 
tracts with the steel and does not 
break. 

The Heineman-Fitzpatrick team 
is a rare one in business. Mr. 
Heineman, as chairman, works 
closely with Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
practical railroader who came over 
from Illinois Central. When these 
men travel, they are usually to- 
gether. They call on important 
shippers together. They hold meet- 
ings of rail executives together 
and are in and out of each other’s 
offices all day long. Mr. Heineman 
is the planner, the financial man 
the over-all administrator. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick actually runs the rail- 
road. Between the two of them, 


, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Split-time timecards allow for changes 


in special job pay classifications 


HE practice of objectivity, that 

commendable but often elusive 
attribute, is a basic policy in one 
flourishing West Coast plant. Ap- 
plying that policy recently to its 
payroll procedure, this company 
brought about a process which, as 
its controller says, “. . . is some- 
thing to talk about.” 

Mothers Cake & Cookie Com- 
pany makes packaged cookies and 
fruit cake on a mass-production 
basis in an ultramodern $2-million 
plant in Oakland, Calif. Major dis- 
tribution of its products is accom- 
plished through approximately 100 
route salesmen and distributors in 
the several major California mar- 
ket areas. This 150,000-square-foot 
plant, built after 35 years of step- 
by-step expansion in another loca- 
tion, is the outgrowth of a home- 
made cookie venture by its de- 
ceased founder, N. M. (Mique) 
Wheatley. 

His son, Floyd A. Wheatley, 
president, succeeded to the man- 
agement of the operation several 
years ago, and has maintained a 
most progressive viewpoint. This 
is attested by the many ingenious 
machines in the two-section fac- 
tory, and is further spotlighted by 
the spacious IBM room in the ad- 
ministration building. Here a 
model layout has been installed for 
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Objectivity Pays Off 
In New Payroll System 


By Walter F. Coffin 


With a minimum of new equipment this 


West Coast plant modernized its payroll 


system. The cost of producing each check 


was reduced by 13 cents through an ob- 


jective look at what was keeping costs up 


the accounting department and 
Controller Jack Colwell. 

This controller has to see that 
375 employees are handed pay 
checks each week. Factory, sales, 
office, and executive pay schedules 
must be collated in the process—a 
job that can be matched by most 
production organizations. But fel- 
low controllers will note a desir- 
able difference in this man’s opera- 
tion when they see how he has im- 
proved and streamlined the payroll 
process. He did it by converting a 
system, which had become out- 
dated in his firm’s growth, into a 
modern, less-costly procedure, by 
using mechanical aids already on 
hand. 

Adopted in the beginning days of 
the business, the former payroll 
system was quite adequate when 
the employee load was less. Time- 
cards and commission accumula- 
tions were manually processed by 
the paymaster and an assistant— 
from initial extensions through to 
summary sheets, earnings records, 
and pay checks—at a labor cost of 
approximately 44 cents per check. 

As increased production and 
sales called for more employees, 
the weekly payroll also increased. 
By that time, the controller was 
beginning to shine the light of ob- 
jectivity on this section of his de- 
partment. He replaced the male 
paymaster with a competent lady; 
and he wasn’t at all unhappy when 
the weekly payroll was then pro- 
duced by the paymaster and a 
part-time assistant at a cost of 
only 31 cents per completed check. 

While the now smoother opera- 
tion was more in line with prevail- 
ing standards in the office, the con- 


troller felt that the process was 
still unnecessarily awkward. 

Mechanization of the payroll de- 
partment seemed desirable, but the 
necessary investment was question- 
able, since an adequate machine 
would be used only by this one sec- 
tion. Yet, neither could the IBM in- 
stallation handle the operation 
without additional investment. Be- 
sides, the IBM machines (Model 
402) had been set up to handle the 
general accounting and cost opera- 
tions, and seemed to be working at 
capacity most of the time. 

The _ controller continued to 
study the situation, and eventually 
made a recommendation which the 
company immediately acted upon. 
A collator was leased for $1,056 a 
year to supplement the installed 
IBM equipment, and properly re- 
vised forms and checks were se- 
cured. Then, approximately 35 per 
cent of the mechanical operation 
of the payroll preparation was fed 
through the IBM department. It 
worked! The machines and opera- 
tors absorbed the additional load 
without being overburdened. 

The output is more accurate, and 
done more speedily, of course; but 
most significant is the fact that the 
cost per check was reduced to an 
average of 20 cents each. An es- 
timated yearly saving of $1,100 is 
anticipated in the use of this im- 
proved system, as compared to the 
conventional, completely manual 
method previously used. 

This is in addition to a couple of 
bonuses. One came from being able 
to divert the major time of two of- 
fice clerks to otherwise overloaded 
sections of the accounting depart- 
ment, without increasing the 
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operating budget one dollar. An- 
other came when additional uses 
for the collator were found. Objec- 
tivity at work! Documentary evi- 
dence of this lies in the comparison 
chart of the two systems. 

As with most production opera- 
tions, Mothers Cake & Cookie Com- 
pany has a variety of factors af- 
fecting its payroll process. Making 
and packaging cakes and cookies 
are separate operations—separate 
departments. Yet, the same em- 
ployees may work in both depart- 
ments, even splitting their time 
between the two on any one day. 
In addition, factory employees 
often change job classifications 
temporarily, causing a_ split-time 
change in pay rates. Therefore, 
timecards used in the factory must 
provide for recording these differ- 
ent variables. 

Route salesmen are paid on a 
minimum salary basis, plus earned 
commissions. Accounting for com- 
missions lags behind the current 
pay periods by one week. Correct 
time and amounts must be corre- 
lated in the payroll process. Office 
employees also use the standard 
timecards, making handwritten en- 
tries instead of using a time clock. 
The payroll is distributed weekly 
on Wednesdays, covering the 
period ending the previous week 
end. 

Perhaps the most significant fac- 
tor in this  controller’s policy 
(other than his determination to 
modernize a process through 
mechanization) was his analysis of 
the potential use and capacity of 
the equipment already on hand. 
This indicates a comprehensive 
concept of his responsibilities as a 
controller, and it had noteworthy 
results. 

However, if the IBM installation 
had not been available, this con- 
troller would still have mechanized 
his payroll process. If a new ma- 
chine had been needed to do this, 
a prior analysis would have pre- 
pared the way for its multiple use 
in his department. And again, 
amortization would have been pos- 
sible, although perhaps slower. 

Recalling Harry L. Wylie’s ar- 
ticle in the October 1955 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, readers will 
remember his report of a survey 
of payroll practices by the Office 
Management Association of 
Chicago. Here nine specific recom- 
mendations were made, as the way 
to bring about “improved” payroll 
practice. It is interesting to note 
the practice followed by Mothers 
Cake & Cookie Co., in relation to 
those recommendations: 
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Recommendation 


Pay biweekly or semimonthly. 


. Pay on a fixed salary basis. 


Pay by check and check-signing 
machine. 


. Use accounting board--and sum- 
mary posting. 


Separate bank account for pay- 
roll. 
Show accumulated deductions 
on check stubs. 


. Switch from manual to machine 
posting. 
Issue written instructions on 
payroll practice. 


. Centralize payroll preparation. 


Not exactly a 100 per cent score, 
but Jack Colwell would be willing 
to challenge anyone to produce a 
better setup to fit the circum- 


This firm’s practice 


Can’t do it 100 per cent. Most of 
the company’s union contracts call 
for a weekly payroll, so this makes 
it easier to pay everyone weekly. 

Can't do it for factory workers or 
for salesmen’s commissions. Office 


and supervisory, yes. 


Paid by check, but signed by hand, 
by choice of management. 


One step up to IBM plus. 

Yes. 

Done for withholding taxes only. 
Yes, Sir. 

In final draft form now, as result 
of work on this change-over. 

Yes and no, says this controller. Is 


integration with IBM centraliza- 
tion, or decentralization? 


stances. Mighty proud of his pay- 
roll process, is this controller. Rec- 
ommends it to anyone whose situa- 
tion is at all parallel. 
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25 Years 


of Fast, Two Way 
Communication 
at Low Cost 


TERT PEW 


One of the communication centers of 
Shell Oil Company in New York City 


O most of us the Teletype, or 

teleprinter, is the oversized 
typewriter clattering away impres- 
sively behind the TV news com- 
mentator. To the technician, it is 
part of a widespread telegraph or 
radio system in which messages 
typed out at one end are trans- 
mitted long distance and automati- 
cally copied at the other. To the 
users of the 250,000 teleprinters all 
over the world, it is a wonderfully 
adaptable radio- or telegraph-con- 
trolled communications device for 
which many new uses are constant- 
ly being discovered. 

Passengers aboard transatlantic 
flights may have wondered why 
there was a Teletype in the pilot’s 
“office.” The reason: Every half 
hour the Teletype clattered out the 
latest weather report. Ordinarily, 
weather reports are received by 
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voice radio, but voice channels are 
becoming so crowded over the At- 
lantic that it is sometimes hard to 
get through. Teletype messages 
typed out by an operator at a type- 
writerlike keyboard in Scotland 
or Nova Scotia, and repeated auto- 
matically by the Teletype in the 
plane, arrive without delay, be- 
cause code impulses require a 
much narrower channel to trans- 
mit than does voice. Twelve or 
more Teletype messages can be 
sent in a channel wide enough to 
take one voice. The 50-pound air- 
borne Teletype is now going into 
many transatlantic planes. 

Business transactions across the 
Atlantic are also becoming faster 
and less subject to error, thanks to 
the teleprinter. Recently I looked 
over the shoulder of Bill Robinson, 
a young commodities expert in the 
Wall Street office of Bache & Co., 
as he started his daily five-hour, 
$500 “‘talk”” with Erna Schmidt, an 
attractive blond clerk in Bache’s 
Geneva office. Everything he wrote 
on his keyboard, and she on hers, 
was transmitted by electrical im- 
pulses and typed out exactly by the 
machine at the other end. The com- 
pany considers their marathon 
“talk” a worthwhile expense: Not 
only does it bring their Swiss 
office in swift, direct contact 
with American markets, but the 
Teletype also provides a written 
and legally binding record of the 
orders given and executed. 


By Murray Teigh Bloom 


Copyrighted 1956 by Murray Teigh Bloom 


Bill and Erna, who have never 
met, have exchanged millions of 
words. A number of strange ab- 
breviations creep into their ‘‘talk’’: 
“GA PLS,” “MOM,” “QUK” for 
example, mean: “Go ahead 
please,” “Just a moment,” “‘Do you 
agree?” “BIBI” had Bill stumped 
for a while until he guessed that 
Erna was saying “bye-bye” at the 
end of a day’s transmission. The 
abbreviations help speed up their 
60-word-a-minute “talk” and 
make the transatlantic Teletype 
cheaper than phone talk of similar 
duration, 

RCA and Mackay, two of the 
major companies which provide 
transoceanic radio channels across 
the Atlantic for Teletype users, re- 
port that 700 calls a day go out 
by teleprinter from New York and 
Washington to more than 25 coun- 
tries overseas, including almost all 
of Europe, the Philippines, and 
Africa. 

Within the United States, Tele- 
typewriter Exchange Service sub- 
scribers communicate with each 
other through telephone company 
switchboards, just by typing out 
the call letters of the party 
wanted. The service has 40,000 
subscribers, who pay a minimum 
of $10 a month for each machine 
connected to the network, plus toll 
charges about one-fourth cheaper 
than regular long-distance phone 
calls. There are also hundreds of 
private networks, of which the 
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Bothered by long-range communication problems? The key to your solution may be 
one of the teletypewriters that industry, Government, and the newspapers use to 
send the latest happenings all over the world at better than 60 wpm. These 
writers with the long arm transmit messages to 40,000 subscribers, giving them 
at top speed accurate instructions along with written and legally binding records 


biggest users are press associa- 
tions, airlines, and Government 
departments. 

The first crude printing tele- 
graph was put in operation be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia 
in 1849. The instrument was filled 
with quirks, however, and the 
business languished. Then, in 1902, 
Joy Morton, a wealthy Chicagoan 
who headed a salt company, and 
Charles L. Krum, vice-president of 
a Chicago cold-storage plant, set 
about developing a foolproof de- 
vice that would typewrite by tele- 
graph. Financed by Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Krum worked on it steadily 
until, in 1906, he had a machine 
that seemed promising. The Mor- 
krum Company was formed to pro- 
mote it. 

The Morkrum service grew slow- 
ly until 1915, when the Associated 
Press, dismayed by the problem of 
distributing news simultaneously 
to several newspapers in New York 
City, decided to try the Morkrum 
Teletype. Meanwhile, another 
workable teleprinter had been de- 
vised by an electrical genius, Ed- 
ward Kleinschmidt, who had come 
to the United States from Germany 
when he was nine. In 1925, the 
Morkrum and Kleinschmidt com- 
panies merged. Five years later, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
bought out the company for more 
than $30 million, and in 1931 set 
up its TWX Service. 

During the first year of opera- 
tion, only 50 messages a day were 
routed over the system. Now some 
98,000 Teletype messages are sent 
each day, and Teletype has many 
special uses. Department stores in 
Chicago have long used a tele- 
printer circuit to exchange credit 
information and to _ nab_ pick- 
pockets, shoplifters, and bad-check 
passers. As soon as a suspect is 
spotted in one store, word is passed 
via Teletype to all others, since 
such crooks usually make a circuit 
of the stores. During busy shop- 
ping seasons, at least one or two 
criminals a day are picked up 
through this warning system. 

The National Police Teletype- 
writer Network began operations 
this year, linking the State police 
and highway patrols of 43 states 
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and Washington, D. C. Why can’t 
police agencies just phone each 
other? Here’s why: Suppose the 
police chief of a small Pennsylvania 
town believes an armed robbery 
suspect has fled to his mother’s 
home in an Arkansas village, and 
telephones the police there. What 
assurance do the local Arkansas 
police have that they will be pro- 
tected against a charge of false 
arrest if they pick up the suspect? 
Written authorization is needed. 
By Teletype, it’s there in minutes. 

Then, too, there’s the suspect’s 
description. Repeated over the 
telephone by several people, a 
“tall dark man with a gray rain- 
coat and brown shoes driving a 
Ford” has a way of becoming a 
“heavy-set man with a dark over- 
coat, driving a brown Ford.” With 
Teletype, the written description 
remains constant. Also, police 
alarms can be teletyped over sev- 
eral states or whole areas at the 
same time. 

In West Germany today the 
larger fruit, vegetable, and fish 
wholesalers offer their daily wares 
by Teletype just as the food is be- 
ing loaded on their trucks. Even 
before the loading has been com- 
pleted the food has been bought 
by retailers—by Teletype. Ger- 
many, in fact, has more than half 
of Europe’s teleprinter subscribers. 

Teletype got its biggest boost 
during World War II. Defense pro- 
duction experts ordered a vastly 
expanded output of teleprinters. In 
a war that could be won by out- 
producing the enemy, swift, writ- 
ten messages were often necessary 
to avoid calamitous error in co- 
ordinating war production. Also, in 
long-distance conferences, Tele- 
type was wanted, too, because 
it lent itself more easily than the 
telephone or radio-telephone_ to 
voice scrambling. 

It used to take a roomful of 
machinery to make possible the 
scrambled transatlantic phone 
talks of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill so that 
an enemy listening in would only 
hear gurgles and whines. Later, 
the two heads of state switched to 
Teletype ‘talks’ whose privacy 
was protected by a small compact 


box called ‘‘Telecrypton.” Today, 
by using a clear plastic instead of 
paper in the teletypewriter, the 
“talks” can be projected onto a 
large screen as they are taking 
place and thus be viewed simul- 
taneously by a pride of Pentagon 
generals. 

The Nazis also realized the ver- 
satility of the teleprinter for war 
communications, and built up a 
huge network extending from 
Berlin to North Africa. When de- 
feat threatened them in North 
Africa, they dumped hundreds of 
their valuable teleprinters into the 
Gulf of Taranto to keep them out 
of Allied hands. 

After the war, teletypesetting 
accomplished by harnessing a Tele- 
type machine to a Linotype in a 
newspaper office—came into its 
own, Now, in more than half of 
our 1,800 daily newspaper offices, 
stories are received over press as- 
sociation circuits on narrow 


Continuous forms are put on Teletype 


for transmission to branch offices 


Typists learn to operate a TWX op- 
erating room with minimum training 
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This private line teletypewriter center is one of many in business and Govern- 
ment throughout the country. It provides almost instantaneous transmission 


punched paper tape as well as in 
typed page copy. The tapes can be 
fed to a Teletypesetter which, in 
turn, operates the Linotype ma- 
chine automatically, rather in the 
way the old player-piano rolls ac- 
tuated the keys of the piano. The 
new method has made it possible 
for weekly news magazines to set 
up identical editions in scattered 


Please notice the girl is inserting 
a 5-channel tape in the transmitter 


printing plants and get the issue 
out simultaneously throughout the 
country. 

Industry, too, has felt the impact 
of Teletype. Recently, I was shown 
how the Mercury and Lincoln as- 
sembly plant outside Detroit uses it 
to give customers the exact trim, 
color, and accessories wanted in 
each car. 

Since there are thousands of pos- 
sible combinations of optional 
items in a modern car, the chance 
for human error is great, and the 
assembly plant used to have to set 
aside about 20 cars a day for later 
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changes. Now, when the dealer for- 
wards his order to the plant, the 
customer ’s specifications are 
punched out on an IBM card. This 
goes into a converter which “trans- 
lates”’ the oblong holes of the card 
to the punched-tape language of 
the Teletype. The Teletype feeds 
this information to sister machines 
at 13 subassembly sections, where 
workers can read the instructions 
while the car is being assembled 
and painted. Result: A minimum 
of errors. 

Not just thousands, but billions 
of dollars are involved in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks’ use of Tele- 
type. A billion and a half in bank 
credit is transferred every work- 
ing day by the automatic Teletype 
network of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and their 24 branches. In 
the past, it took several days to 
complete a transaction involving 
bank credit between, say, Boston 
and San Francisco businessmen. 
Now, with the Teletype network, it 
is done in a minute or two. 

In the Teletype manufacturing 
plant in Chicago, you can get a 
glimpse of the clattering messen- 
ger’s future. Here you observe ex- 
perimental models that transmit 
more than 600 words a minute. 
You meet planning experts who en- 
vision a day when all of a com- 
pany’s orders, sales, inventory, 
price, cost, and production data 
are already fed via Teletype to 
many other business machines. In 
the future, information will be 
similarly fed to a vast corporate 
intelligence center where comput- 
ing machines and Teletypes will 
give management up-to-the-minute 
reports. They already have an im- 
pressive name for it: Integrated 
data processing. 

High in New York’s RCA Build- 


ing is the control center of a 1,500- 
mile St. Louis-to-Boston pipeline 
operated by the Shell Oil Com- 
pany. An ingenious Teletype net- 
work combined with electronic 
measuring devices enables a few 
men here to operate four of the 
line’s pumping stations almost 
without local help. Formerly 10 
men were required at each pump- 
ing station, including the three 
telegraphers. 

I watched one of the men in 
New York dial certain code num- 
bers for the New Douglas, IIL, 
pumping station. Seconds later, the 
Teletype was pounding out the sta- 
tion’s suction pressure, amperage, 
and discharge pressure. Two amaz- 
ing machines 10,000 miles apart 
had observed, recorded, and re- 
ported without human help. It was 
an impressive, if slightly eerie, 
glimpse of tomorrow. 

But I doubt that the human 
touch will ever disappear entirely 
from the Teletype networks. As I 
was leaving, I peeped in on the 
next Teletype where the “talk” 
of two of the women operators on 
the pipeline communications net- 
work was being recorded. It went 
this way: 

“RITA DID YOU ASK LOUISE 
ABOUT THE STOCKINGS?” 

“YES EDITH AND SHE SAID 
SHE WILL LET U KNOW TO- 
MORROW. TELL HIM IF HE 
WILL GIVE U MONEY FOR ME 
I WILL GIVE IT BACK TO HIM 
THURS AT WEDDING OK?” 

I found the homey exchange re- 
assuring. In tomorrow’s world of 
automation, machines will marvel- 
ously communicate with other ma- 
chines, thanks to Teletype. But 
Rita and Edith and thousands of 
other Teletype operators know that 
the machine’s real use, after all, is 
to let people talk to people—and 
let them see what they’re saying 
at the same time. 


Research to Aid Farmers 


Farmers will be helped to take 
full advantage of mechanization by 
more than a million dollars spent 
by the Thor Power Tool Company 
on a nationwide research program 
during the next five years. The 
program will be carried on at the 
Center and the Thor Model Farm 
Shop, located on a 160-acre dairy 
farm near Huntley, Ill. Thor’s ex- 
penditures will go for salaries, 
grants-in-aid for research, grad- 
uate assistantships in land-grant 
colleges, and summer school ses- 
sions at the Model Farm Shop. 
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Suggesting the religious affiliation of the six-story home office of the 


Lutheran Brotherhood, crosses are formed by steel members and cross bars 


New Home Is Distinctive 


ISTINCTIVE architectural de- 
sign, structure, and mechani- 
cal equipment are combined in the 
six-story Lutheran’ Brotherhood 
home office in Minneapolis. 
Located on the street level of the 
general office wing, the executive 
offices of the fraternal life insur- 
ance and benevolent organization 
overlook the terrace. 


Concentration of all vertical 
utilities into two vertical utility 
cores increases the spaciousness of 
the general office floors. 

Opening onto a sunken garden 
are a dining room, lounge, and au- 
ditorium—planned for use by em- 
ployees as well as meetings of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood. 

The auditorium, accommodating 


Personalized storage wall and cabinets, and glazed partition that may be cur- 
tained for privacy feature this typical executive office of Lutheran Brotherhood 
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The executive secretarial offices are 
enlarged visually by glazed partitions 


Private and semi-private offices in 
the general area are semi-partitioned 


300 in comfortable theater seating, 
has a sloping floor and large stage, 
equipped with specially designed 
curtains, lighting, and sound 
equipment. 

A single-story wing for the Min- 
neapolis offices is set back from 
the main building. Included here 
is the information center of the 
chamber of commerce. 


Another view of the executive office at 
left reveals its functional simplicity 





Five Tests for Better Letters 


By John R. Mayer 


Why not come through with 
added meaning at no 
added cost? Be the judge 
and put your writing on trial. 
See if it doesn't deserve a 
shorter sentence. Your read- 
ers may not forgive you if 
what you write gets bogged 
down too often with any or 
all of these five faults. This 
simple method will help you 


to draw the line when it 


comes to checking a lack of 
understanding 


VERY alert executive who 
E writes letters has two _ basic 
reasons for wanting to improve the 
quality of correspondence. First, 
he knows that inexact or slipshod 
writing reflects on the quality of 
thought it expresses, just as poor 
dress or bad speech on a sales- 
man’s part reflects on the quality 
of the product he is trying to sell. 
And second, he knows that busi- 
ness writing is functional. It 
should transmit thoughts from one 
mind to another; and any error in 
the use of words, or any confusing 
combination of words, defeats the 
purpose of the writing. It does this 
either directly because of the error 
itself, or indirectly because it 
makes the reader ponder the words 
more than the thought they are in- 
tended to express. 

Because nearly every business- 
man must at some time and in 
some form—whether in a letter, a 
memorandum, a report, or a speech 
—put his writing talents to work, 
it is not surprising that many 
books and articles have been writ- 
ten to provide him with advice on 
the subject. Most of this material, 
however, deals with the subject of 
business writing as a whole. It dis- 
cusses in great detail every pos- 
sible defect discoverable in modern 
business writing, suggests mathe- 
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‘Who's the bum that wrote this piece of confusion?"’ asks the fuming reader 


matical formulas for detecting the 
efficiency of a particular piece of 
writing, or offers geometric pat- 
terns for designing the perfect 
sentence. 

To the executive who wants to 
improve his writing, this volume 
of advice is apt to be both confus- 
ing and discouraging. It may give 
him the impression that making 
any improvement in the quality of 
his writing is going to be a com- 
plicated and time-consuming proc- 
ess—and will therefore have to 
wait for some other, less busy time. 

What he would like to have is 
something pertaining to his indi- 
vidual writing practices and weak- 
nesses, something he can easily 
and quickly apply to his own work. 
Yet, it is obviously not possible for 
someone who has never reviewed 
the individual’s writing to tell him 
specifically how to improve it. This 
makes it appear that those who 
offer the advice on how to write 


have no choice but generalities. 

A study of the day-to-day busi- 
ness writing of some 200 men made 
by this author during the past five 
years, nevertheless, has revealed 
certain characteristics of general 
writing habits that simplify quick 
discovery by the individual of what 
his own defects are. This study 
covered every kind of written 
material normal to business opera- 
tions, by men in at least 20 dif- 
ferent fields. 

Although there are several dif- 
ferent major defects discoverable 
in general business writing prac- 
tices, each individual’s writing is 
characterized by just one or two 
or in a few cases three—such de- 
fects. One man’s typical errors 
may never be made by the next 
man, while he in turn may make 
errors of which the first man is 
rarely guilty. These one or two 
characteristic weaknesses or de- 
fects, however, are evident in 
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every single piece of writing he 
undertakes. 

It should be remembered, of 
course, that the men whose writ- 
ing was studied could all be 
regarded as reasonably well edu- 
cated. Thus, whatever their spe- 
cialty, they could not have es- 
caped learning at least the rudi- 
ments of writing during the long 
course of their education. This 
would, of course, undoubtedly be 
true of the majority of executives 
in any business. 

Applying the results of this 
study in a practical manner re- 
quires only three things: A hand- 
ful of differently colored pencils, 
any three recent specimens of your 
writing, and the amount of time 
necessary to review those speci- 
mens sentence by sentence—para- 
graph by paragraph. The objective 
of the review will be to detect pre- 
cisely what your’ predominant 
weaknesses are. To do this, you 
will want to test your writing for 
each fault we will discuss, placing 
a mark in a particular color beside 
each evidence you find of each 
fault. 

1. Sentence Length—As most 
people know, interesting reading 
requires a variety of sentence 
lengths. Too many short sentences 
in succession are monotonous, and 
too many long ones are confusing. 
But in business writing it is espe- 
cially important to avoid long sen- 
tences, for it is easier for a reader 
to grasp ideas one at a time than 
in groups of several. However, 
what constitutes a “long” sentence 
cannot be judged simply by the 
number of words. A 40-word sen- 
tence dealing with just one idea, 
or two ideas that are very closely 
related, is not necessarily too long. 
On the other hand, an 18-word 
sentence that tries to express sev- 
eral only slightly related ideas may 
be entirely too long. 

To be on the safe side, it is wise 
to be suspicious of any sentence 
longer than 20 words. The simplest 
way to shorten such sentences is 
to break them up into two shorter 
ones, or to remove unnecessary 
words. 

In reviewing your sample manu- 
scripts, therefore, test your writ- 
ing for sentence length, and place 
a red mark in the margin opposite 
any sentence that you might even 
suspect of being too long. 

2. Too Many Passive Verbs—Per- 
haps you are one of those writers 
who have drifted into the practice 
of taking a weak stand on every 
other statement they make. You 
may feel that you will appear 
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more objective, or at least more 
formal, if you are not too positive 
about what you say. And you may 
accomplish this by using passive 
instead of active verbs: For ex- 
ample, “It is believed,” instead of 
“I (or we) believe’; ‘Application 
should be made to,” instead of 
“Make your application to’; “The 
attached memoranda are _ sub- 
mitted,” instead of “We submit 
the attached memoranda.” 

Of course, a particular circum- 
stance will sometimes make neces- 
sary the use of a passive verb. But 
this usage tends to be habit-form- 
ing and spreads throughout your 
style. As a result, your writing 
loses much of its force and be- 
comes far less convincing than it 
might have been. 

In your review, you should next 
test your writing for passive verbs, 
and place a blue mark in the mar- 
gin opposite each one, 

3. Too Many Unfamiliar Words 

Do you feel that if your writing 
is dominated by simple, well- 
known words it will sound a bit 
childish? Some businessmen do. 
But there is nothing especially 
mature about being obtuse in what 
you say, and nothing childish 
about making your meaning crys- 
tal-clear. This is particularly sig- 


nificant in business writing, which 
thoughts clearly 


should transmit 
and concisely. 


The practice of using uncommon 
words is not confined just to long 
of general 
meaning, but includes vocabularies 
profession. 
Many words habitually used by en- 


and complex words 


developed by each 
gineers cannot be understood 
most accountants, who in 
have their own vocabulary 


course there 
exactness 


professions. Of 
occasions where 


meaning requires a word of this 
a writer 
uses such a word mostly to im- 
press the reader with his profes- 


kind, but all too often 


sional standing. 


If your reader is to clearly un- 
derstand what you write, try al- 
ways to prefer the simple word to 
the complex one. Scan every sen- 
tence in your samples for complex 
or pompous words that might be 
replaced by simpler words. Includ- 
those that are doubtful, 
place a green mark in the margin 


ing even 


opposite each suspect word. 
4. Unnecessary Words 


staff for a _ particular 


(Continued on page 36) 





HOW WOULD 


Five faults which constantly creep 


by this self-examination. 


These conditions which should 


creases accident potentialities. 


proved your claim. 


shipment of your order. 





YOU WRITE IT? 


into writing of all kinds are listed in 


this quick quiz, along with their corrections. If you don't have time for 
a general course in corrective writing, you can improve your own writing 


We would like to present to you our new product, because once again 
we feel we have the best first and we hope you will agree since if you 
do, you perhaps will tell your friends about your new discovery. 


May we present our new product? Once again, we feel we have the 
best first, and we hope you will agree. If you do, perhaps you will tell 
your friends about your new discovery. 


be remedied have been found by us. 


] We find these conditions need remedy. 


Mechanization combined with insufficient maturation of operators in- 


Machines plus workers who aren’t mature cause accidents. 

Your letter of the fifteenth has been received, and it has been turned 
over to the accounting department pending the satisfactory approval 
of your claim at which time you will be notified and your account will 
be credited with the full amount. 


We will credit your account with the full amount after we have ap- 
Unforeseen circumstances necessitate a temporary postponement of 


C] We will ship your order Friday when we receive the material. 








turn 
with 
which to confuse readers in other 
are 


If you 
were given the job of selecting a 
function, 
chances are you wouldn’t dream of 





John S. Berkson is now the president 
of the Alsynite Company of America 


SIMPLE idea that grew in less 
than a decade into a million- 
dollar concern! That’s Alsynite, 
whose three plants in the United 
States and affiliated factories in 
Canada and Australia make a 
translucent plastic sheeting. 

Ten years ago, there was only 
one small quonset hut on the San 
Diego, Calif., knoll, and half a 
dozen people who worked there. 
Today, the hut has grown to 
“headquarters,” and the workers 
have increased to a _ three-shift, 
million-dollar payroll. In addition, 
company officials estimate that an- 
other 10,000 people are engaged 
at least part time in selling prod- 
ucts of Alsynite. 

The business began when a 
couple of chemists working in an 
aircraft plant during World War II 
got an idea. George Baker and 
George Gordon knew that the 
strong plastic sheets of resins re- 
inforced with Fiberglas that had 
been developed as a substitute for 
strategic materials in building 
bombers would have many peace- 
time uses. For one thing, the plas- 
tic could be made thin enough to 
be translucent without sacrificing 
strength. 

When V-J Day came, they set up 
a partnership with Gordon’s 
brother, Donald, agreeing that 
whoever first hit on a salable prod- 
uct would get the support of the 
others. 

George Baker decided to experi- 
ment in making skylights. Once he 
found a way to keep the stuff from 
sticking, he could mold a thin film 
of plastic right onto a section of 
their corrugated iron quonset hut. 
The cooled plastic “window” then 
nested perfectly, and soon he had 
a whole row of iron sections re- 
placed with his colorful, shatter- 
proof panes. 

This first experimental installa- 
tion happened to be within sight of 
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By Helen Waterman 


Is it still possible for a new idea to catch on? What 
does a company look like after 10 years in opera- 
tion? Take a look at the Alsynite Company: From 
a lowly quonset hut to a million-dollar payroll 


California’s busy coast highway, 
U. S. 101. A salesman driving by 
was intrigued enough at seeing 
“something new to sell” to stop 
and inquire. He was W. D. O’Mor- 
row, who later became general 
sales manager and has put in over 
a million air miles pushing the 
product he recognized as salable in 
what was literally a “passing 
glance.” 

George Baker and the two Gor- 
dons had named their partnership 
the “Allied Synthetics Company,”’ 
so they called the new corrugated 
plastic ‘“Alsynite.” They found it 
could be sawed, nailed, cemented, 
screwed, or bolted, and provided 
more privacy and better insulation 
than glass. Orders began to pile up 
faster than they could be filled, 
since each sheet still was being 
made by hand. Yet how could the 
young firm start even the simplest 
production line? They needed 
money. And they needed space. 

An answer to both problems was 
waiting right next door, where a 
well-to-do grain farmer from 
South Dakota, Maynard F. McNeil, 
owned a small cabinet shop. As he 
watched the sheets of Alsynite pile 
up and let them spread over onto 
his property, he found the new 
business interest he had been look- 
ing for. He not only turned over 
his cabinet shop, but sold his farm 
and invested the proceeds, and, in 
addition, persuaded a number of 
friends to invest. 

With money to hire help and to 
buy chemicals, the firm could fill 
its immediate orders. But their 
paradoxical problem only grew 
more harassing: The faster Alsy- 
nite sold, the more money the com- 
pany needed to borrow, to cover 
the gap between buying raw mate- 
rials and finally getting paid for 
deliveries. 

Obviously, they couldn’t depend 
on finding new backers at every 


emergency, and banks were _ in- 
clined to look askance at the hand- 
to-mouth financial structure. 
There followed a very confused 
period, not uncommon to business 
ventures whose owners have had 
little experience in management. 
The original partners were highly 
qualified to develop new products 
from plastics, but were not par- 
ticularly skilled or even particu- 
larly interested in the day-by-day 
problems of financing a rapidly ex- 









































Blue Alsynite provides soft, glare- 
less light and inexpensive beauty 


panding production line or of find- 
ing and keeping on good terms 
with distributors. 

Everyone had different ideas, 
but no one seemed able to solve the 
major enigma. There was no point 
in going after sales unless the firm 
could promise deliveries, but it 
was too risky to set up a mass- 
production system unless a con- 
tinuing demand was assured. 

Mr. Baker, who had been in 
command, could no longer control 
a majority of the stockholders and 
was voted out of office. A succes- 
sion of other short-term officers 
were elected and deposed, and Mr. 
Baker finally sold out his interest 
and started up a new concern of 
his own. A few years later George 
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Gordon also left to set up his own 
business, and last year Donald Gor- 
don left his job as Alsynite’s 
quality control engineer to throw 
in his lot with his brother. 

Among the many people who 
bought in and sold out during this 
period was one man who came and 
stayed—Raymond J. Moncey, now 
secretary-treasurer and controller, 
who had worked for Mr. McNeil 
as an accountant. With a degree in 
business administration from Ohio 
State, and experience with Good- 
rich in Akron, Mr. Moncey knew 
how to approach trade creditors 
and local bankers to convince them 
of the corporation’s integrity; He 
succeeded in establishing the oper- 
ating credit necessary for the firm 
to survive. 

About a year later, John S. 
Berkson, a young ex-aviator who 
had been heading a tool manufac- 
turing firm near Los Angeles, 
joined Alsynite and soon became 
the company’s president. Sales, 
which in 1949 had amounted to a 
then-gratifying $240,000, climbed 
to $4 million by 1954. 

One problem faced by the com- 
pany from the beginning was the 
absence of patent protection. There 
are those who feel that Mr. Baker 
was ill-advised when he was led to 
believe no protection was possible 
because the basic combination of 
chemicals was not patentable, since 
over the years Alsynite has ob- 
tained mechanical and design 
patents on many products. 

But competition was unimpor- 
tant in those early years when the 
emphasis was on industrial uses. 


Research is carried on in the labs 
of a_ subsidiary, Chemiglas, Inc. 
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Alsynite’s first use was as a shatterproof, easily installed skylight that nested 
with corrugated iron. New uses for this plastic are still being discovered 


Later, as the public began to use 
the skylight material for patio 
windbreaks and awnings, shower 
doors, carports, and other residen- 
tial purposes, many rival com- 
panies were attracted. Easily 100 
competitors have entered the field 
in the past six or eight years. 

Sales Manager O’Morrow be- 
lieves that most of them have gone 
broke, victims of the nemesis that 
plagues most new firms—poor 
methods of distribution. 

“Lots of companies put out a 
good product,” he says. “But the 
average inventor with some never- 
before-heard-of item to sell is sur- 
prised when nobody beats a path 
to the door to take his shiny new 
mousetrap away from him. 

“We can’t forget that Alsynite 
is a specialty, not a commodity. 
We expect to sell about 15 million 
square feet this year, but only be- 
cause extensive advertising will 
create a consumer demand.” 

Even in the risky beginning 
days of 1948, Alsynite began a 
small but steady advertising pro- 
gram. The company has been the 
only consistent national advertiser 
in its field. Full-page, four-color 
ads are carried in the big national 
shelter publications like Better 
Homes and Gardens and Living for 
Young Homemakers. This meant 
having courage to “plow under” 
profits, but during last season’s 
peak, the San Diego office took in 


as many as 500 inquiries resulting 
from their ads in one day. 

“After educating the public,” 
Mr. O’Morrow continues, “you 
have to have stocks available, so 
that Mr. and Mrs. Jones can go to 
their dealer and buy. The only way 
to get 10,000 people working for 
you, whether in a production line 
or as salesmen, is to make it 
worthwhile. Mass selling is like 
mass production; you can hold 
down the costs on either by volume 
operation.” 

Attaining volume is now as- 
sured; according to Ex-Grain- 
Farmer McNeil (now executive 
vice-president in charge of pur- 
chasing), Alsynite has become the 
largest single user of Fiberglas re- 
inforcing mat in the world. 

Another vice-president, Frank 
X. Ambrose, also heads Chemiglas, 
Inc., a subsidiary formed to do re- 
search on any problem encountered 
either by customers or the various 
plants. Besides inspecting and 
grading raw materials and main- 
taining production standards, they 
do such specialized jobs as blend- 
ing a distinctive color to be used 
by the trucks of a large soft-drink 
manufacturing firm. 

Mr. Ambrose and his assistants 
have improved the original product 
by developing and patenting meth- 
ods for screening: out heat rays 
(Filtron) and for resisting the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Neutral colors help create a quiet, dignified atmosphere in this conference 
room. Wood paneling, beige paint, and walnut furniture provide the effect 


Color Makes the Office 


OLOR can be the warming in- 

gredient in an office, offsetting 
the mechanical atmosphere created 
by necessary office paraphernalia. 

Attractive decoration and good 
colors improve the morale and ef- 
ficiency of the office force; further- 
more, it is no more expensive to 
use originality in paint colors for 
an office than it is for the home, 
according to Anne Kravas, interior 
decorator for Sorkin, Inc. Mrs. 
Kravas decorated the newly built 
offices of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago. Colors 
used are turquoise, green, gold, 
dove gray, beige, and yellow. 

For the board room or confer- 
ence room, a _ neutral color is 
utilized so there is no distraction. 
Wood paneling on one wall and a 
light tone of beige paint for the 
other three walls are used. An 
apricot rug, walnut furniture, 
brass light, and bittersweet leather 
chairs complete the decor. 

In executive offices, the colors 
were selected to go with the prefer- 
ences and personalities of the in- 
dividual. Here the color themes are 
developed around drapery fabrics. 
Adjoining secretaries’ offices are 
painted in colors to blend with the 
executive office. 

A rust and gold executive color 
scheme led to the selection of yel- 
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Paints can provide the touch 


that changes a dull office 


into a warm, cheerful room 


low walls for the secretary’s office. 
The office of the Sanitary District’s 
president, Anthony Olis, has ac- 
cent colors of turquoise and blue, 
so frost blue is the color of his 
secretary’s office. For a green ex- 
ecutive office, the adjoining room 
is a pale green. 

“Doors of offices are open much 
of the time,’’ Mrs. Kravas points 
out, “so basic wall areas should be 
the same. Room colors should blend 
well to give a pleasing over-all 
effect.” 

Selected for their relaxing and 
soothing effects, turquoise and 
green paint are found on the walls 
of one of the District’s general of- 
fices. In another general office, tur- 
quoise is used on two walls, green 
on another, and beige on the re- 
maining wall. Floor-to-ceiling pil- 
lars are painted beige also. 

Dove gray is the corridor color 
in the building. All the office colors 
blend well with the halls. 

The stair halls are painted with 
Martin-Senour light turquoise on 
the top half and a darker turquoise 
on the lower half. The two-tone ef- 
fect makes dark stair halls seem 
wider and lighter, while the darker 
tones on the lower half is a touch 
of practicality, to minimize finger 
stains and smudges. 

These and other pleasant color 
combinations throughout the build- 
ing help provide a nonglare work- 
ing area for the many employees, 
not to mention pleasant surround- 
ings for visitors. 

The favorable impression that is 
carried away makes the minute 
bit of extra planning seem well 
worth the effort. 


Colors used in the drapery and chairs in this Chicago Sanitary District of- 
fice are carried into the wall color of the adjoining secretary's office 
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Shown here is the same 
GOODFORM No. 2123 
secretarial chair properly 
fitted to girls of different 
size ond weight 


Productivity of office workers can be increased through proper seating 


pad, Om .,.adjustable aluminum chairs 


can correctly and comfortably seat everyone 


Mere ability to adjust height of seat 
and back is not enough to provide prop- 
er fit or comfort. Some so-called adjust- 
able chairs offer such limited range as 
to be of little or no practical value. 


Not so with GooprorM, the only chair 
with 5 point adjustment, designed to 
fit it properly and comfortably to every 
user regardless of size or weight. Seat 
and back are foam rubber cushioned 


for even weight distribution . . . extra 


comfort all day long. 


But that’s not all—GOODFORM is a 
better investment because its all-metal 
frame and anodized aluminum finish 
mean permanent beauty . . . a business 
lifetime of service with minimum main- 
tenance. And there can be no rough 


edges to damage clothing or cause injury. 


See for yourself why GOODFORM is a 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT © GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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better investment, today and for many 
years to come. Ask your local GF dealer 
. or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 


for a demonstration. . 


A-60, Youngstown 1, Ohio, for an in- 
formative booklet on office seating. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFIN 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





Almost constant daily use is made 
of Gillette's photocopying machine 


MACHINE holds a longer serv- 

ice record than many of the 
employees in the same department 
at The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany of South Boston, Mass. The 
original equipment was replaced 
after 17 years of service, when the 
company felt that the machine had 
more than amortized itself. For 
the past five years, a new model 
has proved equally useful for a 
variety of copying jobs. 

According to William Wallace, 
assistant chief draftsman of the 
Gillette engineering department, 
“The advantages of this system of 
quick reproduction have been with 
us so long that perhaps we do not 
appreciate them enough. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we could 
not operate our present staff with 
such ease and efficiency without it. 
We would have to increase our per- 
sonnel and we would need a larger 
stockpile of forms and copies of all 
interoffice information. Drafting, 
engineering, planning, improve- 
ments, and production would all be 
affected.” 

Gillette’s experience with its 
Haloid Rectigraph may suggest to 
other companies ways of saving 
time and money on copying. For 
example, the photo reproduction 
section of the drafting division is 
called upon to copy sales and ad- 
vertising materials; legal papers; 
market research material; printed 
matter from bound _ volumes; 
copies for recording purposes; 
technical information for charts 
and graphs; machining and grind- 
ing charts for tools and dies; in- 
spection templates; and packaging 
labels and material, such as export 
licenses, regulations, shipping 
statements, and export advertising 
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Picture the Savings 
By Marilyn French 


materials. Copies of export infor- 
mation and every other type of 
form are used in the main plant 
in this country, as well as in Gil- 
lette’s eight plants in England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Canada. 

The photo reproduction section 
reproduces sales information which 
is sent to all of its foreign plants. 
For instance, if Gillette is consider- 
ing a change in prices, copies of 
such information have to be made 
available for rapid distribution to 
all plants. And, since this material 
is confidential, it must not leave 
the hands of company employees. 
Photocopying this information in- 
sures such security. 

Another advantage of the photo- 
copier in working with the foreign 
plants is that it has helped to over- 
come language difficulties in trans- 
mitting technical information. If 
a foreign branch asks for informa- 
tion on production machinery made 
and used at South Boston, there is 
no need to bother with pages of 
description. Instead, photos of the 
machinery are taken from the en- 
gineering files and photocopied. In 
the case of small items, the actual 
equipment can be photographed. 
Without the machine, a draftsman 
would have to make a sketch, and 
it would take several hours to do 
what the machine accomplishes in 
a few minutes. 

Being able to photograph an ob- 
ject also made it possible for the 
company to speed production and 
save money by taking advantage 
of the idea of a woman in the pro- 
duction department. She had sug- 
gested that a_ special darning 
needle with a curved shaft and a 
hooked end be used to handle 
materials in a certain phase of 
production. Her idea hit a snag, be- 
cause no one could understand a 
description of the needle. The 
drafting division was asked to 
make a drawing, which would have 
taken at least two hours. However, 
the needle was_ photographed 
with a six-inch rule next to it for 
scale, in less than 10 minutes on 
the Rectigraph. 

Savings are even more apparent 
in the case of engineering plans. 
Before the machine was in use, a 


Not too often do we take a 
negative approach, but this 
one will reduce time wasted 


in copying material 


The machine's operator and a drafts- 
man check an item to be photocopied 


sheaf of typewritten pages of en- 
gineering data was attached to 
each set of plans. Getting a copy 
of the plans and _ specifications 
meant waiting a day for typing and 
drafting recopying. Now, such 
materials are sent to the photo re- 
production section where perfect 
copies are made within minutes. 
Other benefits are that the original 
plans are not subject to rough han- 
dling, the files are kept neater, and 
there is no need for bulky extra 
copies. 

Summing up, Mr. Wallace said 
that hundreds of thousands of 
copies have been made of engineer- 
ing and production information. 
“The machine is used more than 
40 hours a week (with perhaps two 
nights of overtime each week and 
sometimes on Saturdays). Every 
week, we reproduce between 4,000 
and 8,000 copies of materials up to 
18 by 24 inches. We realize econ- 
omies in production time, typing 
costs, and printing costs for short- 
run materials. 

“In addition, we are assured of 
rapid, perfect copies of a wide 
variety of printed materials, the 
confidential handling of valuable 
information, reduced filing areas 
without bulky extra copies, and an 
inexpensive method for the repro- 
duction of interoffice and _ inter- 
plant information.” 
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Company Plans for the Holidays 


Asked what they were doing about holiday prac- 
tices, over half of 300 companies replied. Geograph- 
ically, the completed questionnaires represent all 
areas of the country. 

With Christmas and New Year’s falling on Tues- 
day, we inquired about time-off plans for Monday. 
Those subscribers going along with the majority, 
we found, will give the Monday before Christmas 
(or part of it) off with pay. The situation is re- 
versed for the Monday before New Year’s with 
most companies planning a full day’s schedule. 

A question was raised by subscribers about giv- 
ing some time off on Friday before Christmas and 
New Year’s, but most of the firms plan to work a 
full day Friday. One company has scheduled the 
starting time an hour later on Wednesday after 
Christmas. This apparently is being planned to al- 
low employees to get over the big day with a bit 
more rest before getting back to the grind. 

With only a slight difference, party plans are 
about the same as they were last year. The majority 
of concerns have some type of party, either com- 
panywide or by departments. Nevertheless, the 
personnel director of one Midwestern electrical ap- 
pliance company with over 2,000 employees said, 
“We believe the party is becoming a thing of the 
past. Most of our people prefer the time off to do 
as they please.” 

We asked about regular bonus or profit-sharing 
plans that are payable at Christmastime. Many of 
these plans which started out as gifts have now 
become regular “fringe” benefits over the years. 
Like many other extra benefits given by employers, 
once they are given they are expected and cease to 
be classed as a gift in the minds of employees. One 
assistant personnel director put it this way, “Gifts 
come to be taken for granted—as wages—and lose 
their usefulness.” 


Fewer Gifts in 1956 


Fewer firms than in 1955 are distributing gifts 
this year. We found 28 per cent are giving gifts to 
executives, 25 per cent to office employees, and 18 
per cent to plant employees. At first glance, this 
sliding scale might seem a bit unfair, but it must 
be kept in mind that most of the employees in the 
plant are unionized and all phases of their com- 
pensation are negotiated. “We used to give em- 
ployees a turkey at Christmastime,” one re- 
spondent explained, “but since demands have risen 
each year as the contract is negotiated, we just go 
by the ‘book’ now.” 

Cards are sent to all employees by 35 per cent of 





PER CENT HAVING TIME OFF 
ON MONDAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
(178 companies reporting) 
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Full day off 40 
Half day 16 
1:00 p.m. 10 
2:00 p.m. 8 
No time off 22 
Not sure yet 4 

















those companies answering. The card ranges from 
an elaborate greeting to the employee and his 
family to a personal letter from the president or 
some high company official. 

With regard to the Monday before Christmas, 40 
per cent of the 178 companies replying are giving 
the full day off to office workers, while 28 per cent 
are giving the full day off to plant workers. In a 
number of cases, part of the time off will be used 
for the company or departmental party. Only a 
small group of companies are planning any time off 
on Friday before Christmas: Eight per cent are 
giving office employees time off and two per cent 
are giving plant workers time off. 

Contrary to the plans for Christmas Eve, most 
firms are planning “work as usual” on New Year’s 
Eve. 

Not many activities in recent years have come 
up with as much criticism as has the Christmas 
party; but, even so, parties are still popular this 
year, with 62 per cent having them. Last year, 55 
per cent had parties. They seem to be as popular in 
the big firms as they are in the small companies: 
60 per cent in larger companies and 70 per cent in 
small companies (under 500 employees). 

“Our party has always been a success,’”’ wrote 
Allen M. Hicks, administrator, Schmitt Memorial 
Hospital, Beardstown, Ill. ““Therefore, we deem the 
activity important,” he continued. 

On the negative side typical comments included, 
“We wouldn’t have one of those brawls,” and “Let 
them get tight on their own time.” 

Among those companies having a bonus or profit- 
sharing plan for executives, the amount ranges 





from four per cent of the annual salary to 15 per 
cent. One company reported an executive bonus 
ranging from $500 to $1,000, depending upon the 
length of service. 

Office workers fare less generously. Most all 
plans are based upon length of service with the 
company. The bonus or profit-sharing plan will al- 
low an average of four per cent of the annual 
salary. Some companies report a plan offering one 
week’s salary, while others give a flat cash bonus 
ranging from $50 to $200. 

Plant workers, as a rule, receive less than office 
workers. A few companies report a percentage ar- 
rangement for plant workers, but most of the sub- 
scribers who participated in this report give a flat 
cash sum ranging from $25 to $200, depending upon 
length of service. Another method, used by an oil 
company, is to give one-half the monthly base pay 
to employees with more than a year of service and 
one-quarter the monthly base pay to those with at 
least six months of service, but less than a year. 

Bonus and profit-sharing policy is set by the 
board of directors in most companies, and the size 
depends upon business conditions throughout the 
year. This is apportioned to employees as a per- 
centage of their base pay. The big advantage to 
this policy is that it keeps employees aware of 
company conditions and their relation to it. 

Merit-rating plans have a part in determining 
the end-of-year bonus with many companies. De- 
partmental budgets are established, and this is set 
on the basis of each employee’s contribution to the 
over-all effort, his improvement during the year, 
and similar factors on which employees are rated. 
One company reports the same plan they had last 
year when the bonuses ranged from $25 to $3,000. 

The most popular gift to employees is a turkey; 
while cash, hams, and candy are the next in order 
of preference for employee gifts. The size of the 
cash gifts varies. One Chicago publishing house 
gives employees $10 a year for each year of service 
up to five years. Many firms have a monetary gift 
scale that starts at $5 and goes up to $25. A median 
averege of the companies which give cash is $13 an 
employee. (When companies were asked what they 
gave employees at Christmas, they were requested 
to leave out benefits which could not rightly be con- 
sidered “gifts.” These are the bonus plans, the 
profit-sharing checks, and similar extras which em- 
ployers rightly distribute at the holiday season. 
Welcome as they are, bonuses and other types of 
compensation cannot be confused with Christmas 
gifts. They are even included in union contracts in 
many companies, although the original intent of 
the company may have been to have employees 
consider such compensation as gifts.) 
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Full day off 18 10 
Half day 10 16 
No time off 52 58 
Not sure yet 20 16 

















Although they don’t give gifts to employees at 
the holiday season, a number of companies which 
manufacture consumer goods give employees a 
chance to buy goods at discount. 

Numerous companies find it a good policy to re- 
member retired employees who have given years 
of service to the company. Those from a third of 
the companies can look forward to a token of re- 
membrance, Again, turkeys are the most popular 
gifts. Two company representatives reported 4 
cash gift of $5, and three companies give $10 to 
retired employees. Fruit baskets, candy, and hams 
are also popular gifts to ex-employees. One com- 
pany has a dinner and party for retired workers. 
“Christmas is a season of good will and remem- 
brance, aside from its religious significance,” one 
executive noted. He added, “We always think of 
those who helped make the company what it is 
today even though they are no longer in the active 
ranks. Besides being the Christian thing to do, it 
builds community and public good will toward the 
company.” 


Shopping Time Is Provided 


Time off to shop is given to employees by 18 per 
cent of the companies this year. One executive re- 
ported his company allows two hours to each em- 
ployee, explaining, “We find it works better if they 
get the time as an extension of the lunch period.” 
Others leave the time off to the discretion of the 
department head. Only two companies give the 
time-off privilege to plant workers; the rest give 
it to office workers only. One company reported a 
policy of one full day per office employee for shop- 
ping and this is the most generous policy of all. 
Thirteen companies allow one-half day and the rest 
range from two to three hours, 

A lot has been said and written about “drunken 
Christmas parties” and the bad employee and pub- 
lic relations they cause a company. Last year, we 
found that 62 per cent of companies barred liquor 
at their employee parties. This year we find only 55 
per cent are running the party dry. Among those 
who do not supply liquor, 60 per cent of the parties 
will be held off the company premises (in hotels, 
country clubs, and so forth) and public bars will be 
available for thirsty employees to buy their own. 
But efforts will be made to control even this type 
of drinking. 

Misconduct at parties, company growing too 
large, liquor, lack of appreciation by employees, re- 
placement by other efforts, and too many other ac- 
tivities were some of the reasons given for the 
cancellation of parties by 27 per cent. 

Large companies lead again this year in having 
parties for employees’ children and, in some cases, 
for the community. The latter is popular in small 
towns where the company is one of the main in- 
dustries. Small companies, too, have children’s par- 
ties. Hess and Eisenhardt Company of Rossmoyne, 
Ohio, has successfully held a kiddy party for the 
last five years. It invites employees and their 
families, All the entertainment is directed to the 
children, Usually, there is a magician and music, 
and a Santa passes out a gift to each child. A pic- 
nic-style chicken dinner is served to all. The party 
starts about 5:30 p.m. and lasts about three hours. 

Among the larger firms, 28 per cent have a party 
for children. In the smaller companies (under 500 
employees) 18 per cent have switched to kids’ af- 





Ftoliday Message From One President 





Christmas 1955 


Dear Friends: 


The third Christmas for our new company! And almost the end of three 
whole years which we have had by ourselves to prove to many questioning 
eyes what our people could do, working together without the backing of a 
big company. You will recall my frequent remarks that the first three 
years of our company were to be the most critical. As we approach the end 
of that time and realize what progress we have made, what success we have 
enjoyed, we must first of all be thankful—thankful to Him who made it 
possible for us to keep our organization together as a single company, and 
who has given us the opportunity to "make good" by ourselves. 


During this Christmas Season, however, in addition to being thankful, I 
think we have reason to be joyous—to celebrate in a humble way our good 
fortune and happiness. In our joy, let us remember our fellow workers 
whose efforts with ours have brought us through the last three years. Our 
joy—our success—follows co-operative effort, kindness to each other, and 
a real understanding of the other fellow's problems. 


Scientists tell us there is promise of wonderful material things to come 
in the next 25 years. Yet, true scholars warn these material gains will 
yield us no happiness unless we are at peace with God and our fellow man. 
So let us rededicate ourselves in the coming year to those values in life 
which really count. 


Thanks, Joy, and Hope—this is my Christian wish for you. May the 
Holiday Season and the year ahead bring you the things you cherish. Merry 
Christmas! Happy New Year! 

Sincerely, 


S. T. Nicholas 


Company President 


(Editor’s Note: S. T. Nicholas is the name we have given to the president 
of this midwestern firm which understands the true meaning of Christmas.) 
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Executives 35 per cent 65 per cent 
Office 
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28 per cent 72 per cent 


15 per cent 85 per cent 

















fairs. Among those having parties for the small 
fry, 80 per cent see that each child receives a gift. 
Parties are usually given for children under 12 
years of age, though three respondents stated the 
party is open to all ages, Entertainment is led by a 
Santa Claus, with movies, clowns, magic, music, 
and puppets following in order. 

For the adults, dances are still the most common 
seasonal entertainment. Next in number are buffet 
dinners or luncheons, Comedy, musical, and other 
professional acts are used to pep up the parties. 
Inspirational speakers are used by some, but a 
word of caution is passed along by one subscriber 
on this choice: “If you have a speaker, be sure he 
is a good one and will avoid controversial subjects. 
I remember some years ago a food processing firm 
in Ohio brought in a Republican state senator from 
New York to talk before the Christmas party group. 
He really tied into the Truman administration and 
irritated quite a few employees who disagreed with 
his thinking. In my mind, politics and religion are 
not good subjects for a Christmas party if they are 
controversial, Christmas is religious in its signifi- 
cance, and I am not advocating keeping it out of 


the party—I am advocating keeping denominational 
feeling out.” 


Who Pays for the Party? 


When there is a party planned, the company will 
pick up the tab in 80 per cent of the cases. Two 
companies have a party pool which builds up over 
the year from employee contributions and company 
money, The company puts in two dollars for every 
one put in by employees. In some instances, the 
party is held within the departmental budget, but 
most respondents agree this is still technically 
classified as “company pays.” 

Expense per employee is figured at from $2.50 
to $5.00 for almost half of the companies having 
parties. The exact percentage is 48 per cent. For 
the other 52 per cent, it ranges from $5.00 to $12.00. 
None of these amounts take into consideration the 
time lost by those who work on the planning and 
arrangements for the parties and the time lost as 
employees talk the party over with each other. The 
latter may sound trivial, but most agree it repre- 
sents a large item of expense. 


When to Have the Party? 


Most companies (78 per cent) evidence a grow- 
ing trend to plan the party for after working hours. 
Last year’s survey showed 63 per cent having the 
party after work. The Monday before Christmas, 
according to company executives, is not the most 
popular time to hold the party. It interferes with 
the personal plans of employees and it is not well 
accepted by wives who have many things for their 


husbands to do. Companies start having parties 
from the 15th of December and continue up to 
Christmas Eve. Friday afternoon before the Christ- 
mas week end will be party time for 42 per cent of 
the companies who are planning an affair. An ex- 
ecutive with a large trucking company said, “We 
have tried varied dates for the party, but have 
found from experience that it is most successful 
when it is held the last day of work before em- 
ployees take off for the holiday. Since we are not 
working Monday this year, we will have the party 
Friday afternoon. If you have it too soon before 
the holiday, employees lose the work spirit in favor 
of the ‘Christmas spirit.’ ”’ 

Quite a few firms draw from the talents of em- 
ployees for entertainment. If the act is good, it will 
have more appeal than a professional act because 
of the personal acquaintance with the performers. 

Good Santas are hard to get, and the better ones 
are in department stores or for hire at high figures. 
“There is nothing worse than a thin, emaciated 
Santa,” said one subscriber, and we agree with him. 

Orchestras cost anywhere from $150 to $200 for 
a four- or five-piece dance band, and up to $400 
for a 10- or 12-piece band. Many companies use an 
accordion player who roves about. Trailmobile, Inc. 
of Cincinnati had good luck with a barber shop 
quartet which sang for over an hour for $50, Larger 
communities will find it possible to get such a group 
by contacting the Society for the Preservation & 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America. Many of these nonprofessionals sing for 
the fun of it and will only charge pocket expense 
to come to the party. 

The approximate cost of a clown for a 20-minute 
performance is $55, while a Santa costs less ($50), 
and a magician costs more ($75). A 10-minute dog 
act is about $100. For $100 to $150, a 12-minute 
sight act can be obtained. A good master of cere- 
monies will charge between $75 and $125. Singers 
and song leaders receive from $35 to $75. If more 
entertainment time is desired, an extra act can be 
had for $75 to $125. 

All totaled, the costs for these acts will range 
from $565 to $755. 

Apparently most companies did their holiday 
practices planning early this year. At least that is 
the conclusion we reached after finding that well 
over 90 per cent of the companies which contributed 
to this report had their policies all set. One sub- 
scriber, however, observed that “Christmas, like 
the income tax deadline, seems to creep up fast 
and find us unprepared.” 
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PER CENT BY DEPARTMENTS OR COMPANYWIDE 





COMPANYWIDE| DEPARTMENTS NO REPLY 





55 30 15 
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Use Punch to KO Costs 


By Phil Hirsch 





NEWLY developed accounting 
machine is enabling officials 
of the Blue Shield Plan for Medi- 
cal Care to increase appreciably 
the speed of an important phase of 
their claims-processing operation. 

The machine is the IBM Model 
824 typewriter-card punch. Basi- 
cally, it’s a typewriter hooked up 
to a key punch machine. As data 
is printed by the typewriter, the 
information is recorded on punched 
cards automatically. In other 
words, the typist handles the work 
of a key punch operator in addi- 
tion to her own job, and combines 
two operations into one. 

Blue Shield uses five typewriter 
card punches to prepare checks for 
medical services rendered by doc- 
tors to its members. Installed ap- 
proximately a year ago, the TCP’s 
have been in operation approxi- 
mately five months. Currently, 
about 1,200 checks are being proc- 
essed a day, compared to 750 a day 
under the old semimanual setup. 

Briefly, here is how the opera- 
tion works: 

Original data comes from a 
“physician’s service report,” 
which lists the payee’s name, the 
type and amount of service ren- 
dered, the payment involved, and 
other pertinent data. From this 
report, the typist prepares three 
documents: The check, with its 
supporting voucher, a _ punched 
card used at the end of the month 
for bank reconciliation purposes, 
and another punched card (known 
as a “statistical card’) which 
holds information that later will go 
into a variety of accounting sum- 
maries and management reports. 

First step is to enter the payee’s 
name, the amount of payment, the 
check number, and the date on the 
blank check, which is printed on 
punched-card stock. A special at- 
tachment makes it possible to place 
this card in the typewriter, in 
front of the multipart voucher. 
The latter is on a continuous roll 
that has been inserted in the type- 
writer previously. Before any in- 
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formation is typed, the reconcilia- 
tion card is placed in the key 
punch unit. Thus, the data entered 
in this first step is recorded in 
three places: On the check, the 
voucher, and the_ reconciliation 
card. 

After this step has been com- 
pleted, the payee’s address is en- 
tered on the check and voucher, 
but automatically excluded from 
the reconciliation card. Next, the 
check is removed and placed in 
the key punch unit. Then, data 
stored by the key punch during the 
preparation of the reconciliation 
card is punched into the check. 
This data is composed of some of 
the items already printed on the 
check. 

The typewriter is equipped with 
an automatic line-finding device, 
manufactured by Standard Regis- 
ter Co. After the check has been 
punched, the manually operated 
line-finder moves the voucher up- 
ward several inches and brings 
the bottom of the form into typing 
position. Now, additional informa- 
tion (for example, the number of 
days of treatment, type of service, 
payment classification) is typed in. 
At the same time, this data is be- 
ing recorded on the statistical card 
by the key punch unit. 

At the end of the day, all the 
reconciliation and statistical cards 
are run through a tabulator, which 
prepares a disbursements register. 
The total at the bottom of this 
register is balanced with the pre- 
viously prepared total of payments 
called for on the physician’s serv- 
ice reports. In this way, Blue 
Shield officials are assured that 
every penny paid out is accounted 
for. 

Once disbursements are _bal- 
anced, the reconciliation cards go 
into a file cabinet to await the end 
of the month, when the checks re- 
turn from the bank. At this time, 
cards and checks are run through 
a collator. Reconciliation cards 
representing the outstanding 
checks are separated automatically 





from the rest of the pile. These 
cards then go into storage to await 
next month’s reconciliation. What 
reconciliation 


remains are the 

























Collator can now handle canceled 
checks in a fraction of former time 


cards representing canceled checks, 
together with the checks them- 
selves. Blue Shield totals these re- 


turned checks and balances the 
total amount against its bank 
statement. 


The statistical cards are used in 
the preparation of more than 20 
reports, run off monthly, quarter- 
ly, semiannually, and annually. 
Some of these summaries are re- 
quired by State insurance depart- 
ments, while others are for the 
company’s own use. For example, 
benefit payments are summarized 
according to the sex of the mem- 
ber, by the class of risk, and ac- 
cording to type of contract. 

Use of the _ typewriter-card- 
punch machines has speeded up 
operations in two ways. First, the 
bank reconciliation operation at 
the end of the month has been 
simplified; second, the time which 
was formerly required to _ get 
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*Automated Data Processing by Moore 





A question confronting many companies is this—‘‘Will 
automation help us?’”’ If so, ““What kind of automation 
will help us, and where do we start?’’ When deciding 
what to do or what steps to take to process data auto- 
matically, the Moore representative is a helpful man 
to call in for advice. He can help you plan the system 
that’s exactly right for you . . . the system that helps 
you meet your objectives economically and efficiently. 
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Early in the planning stages he can design the correct 
forms-system that will give you the utmost from your 
data processing equipment. Moore doesn’t make ADP 
machines, but forms only. If automation will help you, 
ADP is a logical starting point, because proper form 
designs and construction play an important part in 
sound planning for a data processing system. An ADP 
system can be installed all at once or in planned stages. 
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The Moore man knows automation and brings ‘composite’ experience 
to your problem. Behind him are the resources and wide experience 
of the world’s largest, most versatile manufacturer of business forms. 








Faster shipments and complete control—with ADP 
A small or medium-sized company can improve its order handling 
and invoicing by using fundamental ADP applications 


SEE CASE HISTORY ON FACING PAGE 
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SALES OFFICE—Customer orders are received by mail or 
telephone in the Sales Office. Many of these request ship- 
ment same day. The Sales Department types a Moore 6-part 
Speedifio Invoice form. At the same time—as a by-product 
of the typing—a tape is punched, automatically. 
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PRICING CLERK—The warehouse copy is sent to the Pricing 
Clerk—for pricing quantities shipped and marking back- 
ordered items. Extensions are computed and entered on the 
form. It is forwarded to the Sales Department where it 
will be used as a basis for completing the invoice. 


WAREHOUSE — Data on the tape is wire-transmitted to the 
warehouse. On the receiving machine a second form set is 
automatically typed. This set includes the Bill of Lading 
copies, a packing list and label copy and a warehouse order 
which becomes the notice of shipment to the Billing Dept. 
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SALES OFFICE —A new invoice containing back-ordered items 
is prepared and data is wire-transmitted to the warehouse 
Here a new Shipping set is prepared and filed until the new 
stock is received. The system has provided faster work flow 
with accuracy in transmitting information. 


Moore Forms are the heart of the system 


... they deliver the ADP benefits 


The Moore 
5-part 


Moore’s ‘Automated Data Processing’ 
means the continuous and integrated 
operation of data processing, using auto- 
matic machines. The small or medium- 
sized company can realize the benefits of 
ADP without serious work interruption, 
disturbing change or costly investment. 


Any company, large or small, can enjoy 
practical ADP benefits like those above. 
A good start is calling in the Moore man 
to review your system requirements for 
improvements. He’s in the Classified or 


can be reached by writing the Moore office 
: The Moore 


6-part 
Speediflo 


nearest, below. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS oo 
Inc 
EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA ve 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada. 
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DENTON, TEXAS 
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Nearly 500 more checks a 
day are turned out by this 
company. If you want to 
gain the speed that pro- 
vides better service and 
lower costs, let your typist 
do the work of a key-punch 
operator with the new type- 
writer card-punch machines. 


Blue Shield does 


New machines enter data automatically. One employee 
can be typist and key punch operator at the same time 


checks into the mail has been cut. 

Under the former system, paper 
checks with attached vouchers 
were used and no reconciliation 
card was prepared. Instead, at the 
end of the month, the canceled 
checks were laboriously sorted by 
hand. Then each one was manually 
checked off against the check reg- 
ister. This check register was pre- 
pared in much the same manner 
used now, except that entries came 
off the statistical card rather than 
the reconciliation card. 

The _ statistical card actually 
represented the beginning of the 
check-writing operation under the 
old setup. After this card had been 
prepared by a key punch operator 
(who obtained her data from the 
physician’s service report), it was 
run through the tabulator to pre- 
pare the check register, as out- 
lined above. Then the physician’s 
service report traveled to typists 
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who prepared the checks and 
vouchers. When the typing job 
was finished, the number of each 
check had to be entered manually 
on the check register (since this 
bit of data wasn’t on the statisti- 
cal card). 

Finally, cash disbursements for 
the day had to be balanced. Tapes 
were taken of the payments on the 
physician’s service reports, and of 
the payments on the prepared 
checks. Then these tapes were bal- 
anced against the total of the 
check register. 

An excessive amount of time and 
effort was required for these 


chores. This is shown by compar- 
ing the present machine operation 
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against a manual operation involv- 
ing a volume of 30,000 checks a 
month. This represents the capac- 
ity of present TCP installation. 

On a manual basis, explains As- 
sistant Comptroller G. W. Eubeck, 
posting 30,000 check numbers 
manually to the check register 
would consume approximately 52 
man-hours a month. Approximate- 
ly 83 man-hours would be required 
to sort the checks when they came 
back from the bank. Another 60 


man-hours would be needed to 
reconcile these checks with the 
register. 


Thanks to the five TCP ma- 
chines, Blue Shield is able to com- 
(Continued on page 34) 





Daily chore of entering check numbers by hand has 
been ended. Machine entries save 52 man-hours a month 





Old 
Personnel 10 


Machine rental 2 key punch 
2 verifiers 


Posting to check 
register 52 man-hours 
Check sorting at 

end of month 83 man-hours 


Reconcilia— 
tion 60 man-hours 
at $2.50 


Forms 





COST COMPARISON OF NEW AND OLD PROCEDURES 


Additional 
New Savings Expense 
8 $500 
5 TCP $374 
—- 81 
-- 114 
16 man—hours 
at $2.50 
16 machine 
hours 
at $2.50 70 
120 
$885 $374 
— 374 
SAVING $511 
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Why putting a photocopier in every department 
is now a sound business move 


Kodak’s new Verifax Signet Copier 
— priced at $148—makes it every bit 
as practical as having a typewriter 
at each secretary's desk. 


No time is lost traveling to the cen- 
tral duplicating room in the other wing 
or floors away. No time is lost waiting 
in line for copies. 

All departments get Verifax copies as 
soon as needed—5 in 1 minute for just 
2%¢ each. And never a mistake or 
omission. Your savings in “travel time,” 
alone, quickly exceed your surprisingly 


Send for free folder giving details 
on the $148 Signet and other Verifax 
Copiers, and valuable booklet re- 
vealing short cuts Verifax copying 
has brought to 
thousands of offices. 

Or get in touch 

with nearest Veri- 

fax dealer listed in 

“vellow pages.” 
Prices quoted are 


subject to change 
without notice. 


low investment. Remember, at the $148 
price, a Signet Copier actually costs less 
than an office typewriter. 

More specifically, look at your invest- 
ment this way— 

If each department eliminates only 
one page of typing per day, you'll be 
dollars ahead the first year. 

But with a Signet Copier at its finger 
tips, each department will save many 
pages of typing daily. The 101 short 
cuts which Verifax copying has brought 
to thousands of offices will be fully uti- 


lized. Imagine —half the mail answered 
without dictation and typing. “All-day” 
retyping jobs done in 20 minutes. 


Jobs beyond the scope of ordinary 
copiers will be routine. For example, 
Verifax copies can be made on pre- 
printed office forms and on both sides 
of standard copy paper. Why, even an 
offset plate can be made in 1 minute for 
less than 20¢, with low-cost adapter. 


No wonder even “one-man” offices 
hail this new $148 copier as the greatest 
office aid since the typewriter. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder and 


“Short Cuts” booklet. No obligation. 


Name 


Position 





Company 








Street 





City 











Study Finds Age Not 
Reliable Rating-Scale 


Age alone is not a reliable meas- 
urement of job performance, ac- 
cording to a new U. S. Department 
of Labor pilot study based on job 
performance by age in eight manu- 
facturing plants in two industries: 
Footwear and men’s clothing. 

“The only reliable way to judge 
a worker,” Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said, “is on his 
individual experience, skills, abili- 
ties, and performance—not on his 
chronological age.” 

Attendance, output per man- 
hour, separation rates, and _ in- 
juries by age were explored by the 
pilot study. Designed to develop 
objective measures for comparing 
the performance of production 
workers in different age groups, 
the study will provide the basis for 
more extensive work in the future, 
Mr. Mitchell said. 

Through the age of 54, the aver- 
age output per man-hour of piece- 
rate workers in the eight clothing 
and shoe factories remained stable. 
Output of workers in the 55-64 
age group was at least 90 per cent 
as high as that in any younger 
group, Secretary Mitchell noted. 

Only small differences in at- 
tendance were found among age 
groups. In the shoe plants, indexes 
of attendance for the six age 
groups studied varied by only three 
per cent, and by only four per cent 
in the clothing factories. 

A high separation rate for work- 
ers under 25, and for workers over 
65 owing to retirements was found, 
but there was no clear pattern in 
other age groups because of inade- 
quate information. 

“The study clearly shows,” Mr. 
Mitchell pointed out, “‘that there is 
great individual variation in the 
output of workers, even within age 
groups. Output per man-hour 
varies widely between groups and 
within groups.” 

In the 55-64 age group, for ex- 
ample, many individual workers 
registered output rates which were 
higher than those of the average 
worker in the age group with the 
highest average output per man- 
hour. Many younger workers, Mr. 
Mitchell said, had lower output 
than the older workers’ average. 

Few factual studies on the ef- 
fect of age on job performance 
have been made, Mr. Mitchell said, 
because of the difficulty in devising 
means to measure performance by 
age. 
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New Machines Use Punch 


(Continued from page 32) 


plete these accounting chores in 
16 man-hours a month. Its current 
volume amounts to 25,000 checks 
a month, rather than 30,000, but 
even when this factor is taken into 
consideration, the benefit produced 
by the machines is obvious. 

Thanks to the increased speed 
of the check-writing and daily 
disbursement-balancing operation, 
Blue Shield is now able to mail 
checks one day earlier. This time 
saving produces an_ important 
benefit in the firm’s dealings with 
doctors. 

According to Norbert Solarz, as- 
sistant manager of Blue Shield’s 
general accounting office, it is pos- 
sible to increase the present out- 
put—1,200 checks a day—to a 
maximum of 1,500 checks a day 


with the machines and personnel 
now available. Compared to the 
former ceiling of 750, this means 
a doubling of production. 

Reducing the saving somewhat 
is the fact that the TCP units in- 
crease equipment costs, compared 
to the former setup, which in- 
volved only the rental of two key 
punch-verifier installations. The 
net increase in equipment cost 
(rental of five TCP’s over rental 
of two key punches and verifiers), 
is $374 a month. 

The methods organization at 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield feels 
that the installation has more than 
justified itself on the basis of a 
demonstrable, black-and-white sav- 
ing of approximately $500 a 
month. 


Sick North Western... 


(Continued from page 11) 


they have cooked up a plan to re- 
organize the road’s entire account- 
ing system. 

Consultation has taken place 
with a committee of eastern rail- 
roads which has long been advo- 
cating certain improvements and 
simplification of railroad account- 
ing. It is expected that it is only a 
matter of a few months until many 
more obsolete accounting and 
paper-work procedures will be 
wholly mechanized or electrified. 
It is hoped that this will release a 
large number of potentially good 
freight traffic salesmen who have 
hitherto been tied down at their 
desks behind mountains of paper 
work, for more productive effort. 

From the first day of the Heine- 
man-Fitzpatrick regime, it was 
necessary to do things for which 
little money was available but 
which would bring the greatest 
possible return in the shortest pos- 
sible time. As fast as savings ac- 
cumulate and more capital invest- 
ment funds are available, other 
more important and more drastic 
changes will follow, because it is 
the ambition of both of these men 
and of the large number of young- 
sters now in key positions along 
the line to bring the railroad back 


to its once commanding position in 
American railroading. 

Men who have watched him say 
that Mr. Heineman is a genius at 
simplification of problems. It is 
said that he can take home a whole 
brief case full of reports contain- 
ing reams of facts and figures and 
come back the following morning 
with the figures virtually memo- 
rized and a clear conception of the 
problem. Then he states the prob- 
lem to his associates in a few 
simple words which everybody un- 
derstands. He then obtains agree- 
ment that his plan is feasible and 
necessary, and from there on the 
organization takes the ball and 
runs with it. 

A year ago the North Western 
was gossiped about as a road run 
and manned by old men who were 
embittered, discouraged, and dis- 
gruntled. Today the gossip is, 
“Watch the North Western. A lot 
of young blood has been put in key 
positions and they are going 
places.”’ Results will certainly bear 
watching, because there are literal- 
ly thousands of smaller enterprises 
throughout the country plagued 
with this same disease which near- 
ly brought the great North West- 
ern System to a standstill. 
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means to measure performance by 


age. 
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Tests for Better 


(Continued from page 19) 


assigning four men to a job that 
required only two. Yet you may be 
one of those writers who persist in 
using 10 words instead of five. 

Unnecessary words not only help 
to confuse the reader, they also 
add to the time he must spend in 
reading your message. Check the 
specimens of your writing care- 
fully to see how many words you 
can strike out. Place an orange 
mark in the margin for each one 
you remove. 

5. Words of Vague Meaning—No 
matter how carefully we choose 
our words, it’s never easy to tell 
other people exactly what we have 
in mind, for words do not always 
mean the same thing to different 
people. For instance, what is a 
“high” salary? To some men it 
may mean $25,000, while to others 
it may mean $15,000 or less. Other 
words and terms are even more in- 
definite, more abstract. Such words 
as “policy,” “procedures,” ‘‘condi- 
tions” can mean a host of different 
things to your readers because 


sters now in Key positions along 
the line to bring the railroad back 


Letters 


these words do not create a tangi- 
ble picture. Most of the time it is 
both desirable and possible to 
avoid such vague words by using 
others that are more concrete. 

Review your _ specimens for 
vague or abstract words, and place 
a purple mark in the margin for 
each one you find. 

These five most common defects 
discussed are not the only ones 
found in business writing, but they 
are certainly the most important. 
If you can avoid them in your 
writing, you will have licked the 
major problem. 

To do this, your next step should 
be to count the number of marks 
in each color you have made in the 
margins of your writing samples. 
It is not important that you will 
find all five colors represented—no 
one writes perfectly. What is im- 
portant is that you will almost cer- 
tainly find one or two colors pre- 
dominating. The defects  repre- 
sented by these colors are those 
that need your attention. They are 





















,. insufficient 
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operation experts 
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Letter-perfect in everything but his writing, this man spreads puzzlement 
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characteristic of all your writing. 

For many writers, the mere dis- 
covery of what they are doing 
wrong is enough to eliminate the 
trouble. To use a cliche, they have 
been too close to the forest to see 


the trees. Once the errors are 
identified, avoiding them is not 
difficult. 


But if you find that even when 
you know what weaknesses you 
are trying to correct you still have 
trouble, then is the time to turn 
to the detailed books on business 
writing. Their instruction and 
samples on your particular prob- 
lems can _ be readily located, 
studied, and applied without re- 
quiring you to make a complete 
and time-consuming study of busi- 
ness writing in general. 


From Small to 
Big Business 


(Continued from page 21) 


scouring action of wind and rain 
(Chemiglaze), and have diversi- 
fied the line with new sizes, sur- 
faces, and colors especially blended 
to harmonize with modern decorat- 
ing trends. 

To encourage employee loyalty, 
20 per cent of Alsynite’s net profit 
before taxes goes into a _ profit- 
sharing plan. As Controller Mon- 
cey puts it, “Alsynite has always 
felt that the employee has a real 
stake in the business, and this pro- 
gram is tangible evidence of that 
belief. If profits continue at the 
present rate, every employee will 
get enough from this plan to pay 
for a home at the end of 15 years.”’ 

The company’s position is now 
so secure that Mr. Berkson, as 
president, is able to press through 
industry channels for the adoption 
of standards governing dimen- 
sional tolerances, grading tests, 
and so forth that will discourage 
price cutting and result in broader 
consumer acceptance. 

“We are constantly working to 
encourage such standardization,” 
he says, “since we know that the 
market for our own brand can be 
affected by consumer experience 
with similar materials. The poten- 
tial seems limitless. New uses are 
being suggested daily, and all our 
plants are working at peak 
capacity.” 

Quite a way for one little idea 
to have come in 10 years! 
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Talk about microfilming until youre f 
blue tn the face...but I just cant afford tt! # 





Obviously you havent heard! 





The new Micro-Twin recorder-reader 
costs less than you might expect to pay 
Jor a recorder alone! 
Here—combined and complete in a single unit—is 


weecececseneesescvecesesesoneesceeesesesesaneseeeasesensesescesessessassenesseseeeeeeeseses the microfilming equipment you can afford. 
For the unique Micro-Twin that converts from 
recording to reading and back again—at the mere 
flick of a knob—actually costs substantially less 
than any other up-to-date microfilming system. 

It records as fast as it can be fed—by hand or 
automatically. You can photograph documents 
front and back simultaneously or one side only, as 
you prefer. You can even make full-size facsimile 
prints of any document image right from the 
Reader—and actually develop them in just a few 
minutes without a darkroom. 


Another important point! You also get these 
modern microfilming advantages in the new Model 
205 Microfilm Recorder and the Model 206 Reader. 
These, too, are precision-built by Bell & Howell. 

Yes, now that it is priced within your reach, 
isn’t it time you began to enjoy the space-saving, 
time-saving, money-saving advantages of micro- 
filming? For your demonstration, just call our 


Belle Howell Burroughs 
nearest branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin”—TM’s Detroit 32, Michigan, 
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New Industry Is Created by 8,000 ‘‘House Organs” 


Business management, long used 
to having to invent, improve, and 
innovate to meet competition, has 
also learned to communicate. 

And while doing so, it has 
literally created a new industry— 
the publishing and printing of 
company magazines. 

Business is spending, conserva- 
tively, at least $500 million on the 
so-called “house organ’ publica- 
tions annually, and this doesn’t in- 
clude editorial salaries or indirect 
services. All told, circulation this 
year is expected to hit an all-time 
high of 200 million, evidence that 
this young industry is more tele- 
vision-proof than its older, more 
established contemporaries. By 
contrast, the latest figures for the 
over-all circulation of the Nation’s 
daily newspapers is now only 56 
million. 

Fundamentally, the editors of 
the more than 8,000 house organs 
published are united in purpose: 
To improve employer-employee re- 
lationships; to boost production 
while minimizing waste and acci- 
dents; and to stimulate, hold, and 
attract customers. 

The house organ originally de- 
veloped as a means by which man- 
agement could communicate with 


labor, and employees could com- 
municate with each other. It has 


$500 Bond Used to 


Raise Interest 


Nearly 1,000 workers take a 
personal interest in tests of a new 
jet fighter plane fuel booster and 
transfer pump. Tests are be- 
ing made by Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif., a subsidiary of 
Crane Co. To be successful, the 
pump must run for 1,200 consecu- 
tive hours under simulated flight 
conditions. Thus far, similar pumps 
have failed to do this. 

Each employee has been given 
three numbers, representing 20- 
minute segments from 525 hours 
to 1,300 hours. The holder of the 
ticket corresponding to the time 
when the pump stops will receive 
the $500 savings bond. 

The pump has now run 1,100 
hours without a flaw, and its en- 
durance is the prime topic of con- 
versation at the plant. Employees 
have taken a real interest in the 
company’s welfare and progress, 
and almost every employee can 
discuss all phases of the pump’s 
operation. 
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reported everything from the ar- 
rival of the new punch press in 
the production department to the 
stork bringing little Willie to 
Leonard Botts, stock clerk in the 
supply department, and his wife. 
Company officials have used the 
house organ to make vital an- 
nouncements and to inform em- 
ployees of the firm’s progress; and 
the workers have informed each 
other about promotions, social and 
sport activities, marriages, births, 
and general gossip through their 
publication. 

But it is in the sales field that 
some of these “free” publications 
are best justifying the money 
poured into their creation. For one 
thing, sales contests can get their 
greatest impetus from _ adroitly 
treated coverage in the company 
magazine. Still others—carrying 
new product news—stimulate val- 
uable inquiries from new and old 
customers. 

One of the firms which has per- 
haps best learned how to play the 
house organ to stimulate customers 
is the Brown Industrial Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Although, statistically speak- 
ing, Instrumentation is only one of 
the publications aimed directly at 
customers, it enjoys a unique po- 
sition: It is probably the only 
“free” publication that now finds 
its field invaded by three major 
paid-circulation monthlies. 

Born back in 1943, the editors 
developed a format that has not 
only endured, but is now more 
timely than ever. Basically, it 
called for development of practi- 
cal industrial case histories illus- 
trating the use of a variety of au- 
tomatic control equipment even 
then creeping into U. S. industry. 
Over the last 13 years, Instrumen- 
tation, written by a 10-man en- 
gineering-trained staff, has run 
such melodramatic thrillers as 
“Aseptic Canning of Pea Soup” 
(describing the use of electronics 
in food processing), and “Detecting 
Frazil Ice at Power Station In- 
takes” (harnessing of industrial 
science). 

Business management, inundated 
by automation’s theories and 
equipment “discoveries,” can ob- 
viously find some practical help in 
the practical histories found in 
these publications. If these articles 
make the top operating officer or 
the chief engineer say, “Hey, may- 
be we can do that, too!’ it’s a 
carefully calculated coincidence. 


Move to Restrict 
Business Mergers 


Unfair restriction would result 
if companies were required to noti- 
fy the Government before starting 
merger negotiations. In addition, 
companies making legitimate use 
of mergers as a means of attain- 
ing stability and growth would be 
handicapped. 

That’s how a cross section of 
American industry feels about 
legislative efforts to curb the grow- 
ing trend to mergers, according to 
the Diversification Institute, Inc. 

Noticing widespread concern 
over unsuccessful efforts in the last 
Congress to introduce _ so-called 
“Pre-Merger Notification Legisla- 
tion,” and the promise that the 
Eighty-Fifth Congress will also re- 
ceive such proposals, the Institute 
sought out the attitudes of indus- 
try toward such legislation. 

Among the chief findings were 
the following: 

1. Almost 90 per cent of the 157 
respondents oppose such legisla- 
tion, while almost half feel that 
the filing of pre-merger notifica- 
tion would deter them from com- 
pleting their plans. 

2. Mergers have done little to 
affect competition; more than 80 
per cent denied they had been 
placed in “an unfavorable com- 
petitive position” by the merging 
of competitors. 

3. Mergers are at least ‘“‘contem- 
plated” by 32.5 per cent of all 
those in the survey. 

Sampling for the survey was 
based on 500 industrial concerns 
selected from the 2,070 whose 
shares are traded on the New York 
or American Stock Exchanges. 
None had assets of less than $1 
million, while 49 had more than 
$50 million; and the largest cate- 
gory ($10 to $50 million) num- 
bered 68. Manufacturers accounted 
for 127 of the 157 respondents. 

Business seems, according to the 
poll, to oppose such legislation on 
the grounds that it would ‘“‘ob- 
struct, rather than facilitate, even 
those mergers that might other- 
wise be unquestionably _legiti- 
mate.” A total of 124 noted that 
this “would be a damper on logi- 
cal mergers between small- and 
medium-sized corporations, and 
between companies operating in 
different fields.” 

A second major reason for op- 
posing the legislation was the 
familiar cry of “too much govern- 
mental interference.” 
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INTEGRATED 
DATA 


‘a — | starts with this FREE book 


PROCESSING 


Here's a book that will reward you. It tells you what Inte- 
grated Data Processing is, how simply it can be applied to 
your business, how little it will cost you, how to start and 
where to start your program. 

It tells you how DITTO gives you Integrated Data Proc- 
essing in its simplest and most inexpensive form. Regard- 
less of whether you are concerned with processing of 
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Medium-Sized Companies Need Communications, Too 


“The establishment of effective 
communication between manage- 
ment and employees is one of to- 
day’s most important and demand- 
ing considerations of any man- 
agement team—and, indeed, a 
major factor in the success of a 
company is its communication sys- 
tem,” says P. H. Neville, president 
of The Leece-Neville Company of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Neville noted that ‘com- 
munications become more difficult 
as a company grows. With very 
small companies, it is of course 
possible to enjoy personal contact 
at all levels of management and 
employee personnel. 

“As a company expands, how- 
ever, personal contact becomes 
more and more difficult, until the 
time comes when a more extensive 
means of communication must be 
established.” 

Mr. Neville pointed out that his 
company (employment approxi- 
mately 1,100) is constantly faced 
with this problem. “Contrary to 
some general opinion, the need for 
effective communication is not the 
exclusive problem of large com- 
panies only. 

“Indeed, medium-sized growth 
organizations find the problem just 
as great, and demand the same 
concentrated effort to reach a 
solution.” 

What can management do to 
further communications in a 
medium-sized organization? Mr. 
Neville lists the following as im- 
portant considerations. 

“First, regularly scheduled meet- 
ings with second echelon manage- 
ment personnel are vital to convey 
the importance of keeping open 
lines of communication, since such 
personnel are vital to the success 
of a communication system be- 
tween top management and its 
employees. 

“Second, and very important, is 
the manner and timing of such 
communications. Management 
must often act as a salesman to its 
personnel. Not only must new 
ideas be communicated, but they 
must often be sold, subtly to be 
sure, but sold nevertheless. In this 
connection, it is management’s 
responsibility to act both as an 
educator and a leader. 

“Third, we at Leece-Neville 
make frequent trips into the plant, 
primarily to talk to people. This, 
to us, is necessary not only to keep 
abreast of plant activities, but 
even more importantly, to test the 
actual effectiveness of our com- 
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munication employee program.” 

Mr. Neville stressed the need for 
two-way communication. “Our 
philosophy is based on the slogan 
‘not from you to others, but rather 
between you and others.’ This 
must be considered, since a com- 
munications system, to really 
work, must be instituted at both 
ends of the ladder. 

“What must be understood is 
that to any employee, regardless 
of his job, his problems are just as 





important to him as are other 
problems to the president. 
“Accordingly, it is vital that a 
company establish a philosophy of 
aid for all such problems through 
effective communication and thus 
effective leadership. Good com- 
munication promotes good rela- 
tions. With this in mind, two-way 
communication can be utilized to 
solve many of the industrial rela- 
tions problems that today exist in 
both large and small companies.”’ 


Previewing Future Office-Plant Automation 


In tomorrow's manufacturing 
system, the typing of the cus- 
tomer’s order would be the first 
and last manual operation. The 
rest of the time electronic ma- 
chines will be making the worker’s 
decisions. 

H. Ford Dickie, manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s production control 
service, believes the paper ‘‘cur- 
tain” separating manufacturing, 
finance, marketing, and engineer- 
ing may be torn down as plants be- 
come more automatic. New bene- 
fits in the form of “functional inte- 
gration” may well be brought by 
the destruction of barriers between 
departments. 

From the time a _ customer’s 
order is received, Mr. Dickie fore- 
sees an electronic system that 
would automatically transmit in- 
formation to the manufacturing 
plant, the district office, the ware- 
house, and the customer. At the 
factory, other machines would 
maintain inventory information 
and schedule various manufactur- 
ing steps through a complicated 
system that would take into ac- 
count dozens of variables and in- 
stantaneously adjust itself when- 
ever an unexpected event, such as 
a breakdown, occurred on the pro- 
duction line. 

As machines become more com- 
plex, Mr. Dickie feels systems and 
procedures should be simplified. A 
fellow engineer, Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
has said: 

“Our progress depends to a con- 
siderable extent on seeing to it 
that the simplification processes 
move forward in approximate bal- 
ance with the complicating proc- 
esses (so that) individuals do not 
become casualties of their own 
complexities.” 

For 20 years, production control 
systems have been stagnant, Mr. 
Dickie points out; but in time, 


progress in the mechanization of 
manufacturing control will fully 
match automation advancement in 
the shop. The advent of operations 
research techniques, the greater 
interest of industrial engineers in 
production management, and the 
increasing availability and under- 
standing of electronic computers 
promise a brighter future for office 
automation. 

Today’s conventional systems, 
under which an office staff handles 
great masses of paper work and 
goes through a process of trial and 
error to arrive at an efficient work 
load on production machines, are 
contrasted to a new scheduling 
computer. This desk-size machine 
stores thousands of pieces of in- 
formation in its electronic memory, 
and enables a scheduler to de- 
termine the load on his production 
line simply by setting a dial for 
the quantity of products desired. 
The machine automatically ex- 
tends, summarizes, and instantane- 
ously compares this potential load 
with the available production ca- 
pacity. Manufacturing costs are 
cut by such systems which reduce 
idle machine time. 

General Electric is applying the 
principle of integrated data proc- 
essing in several automation proj- 
ects, putting production data in a 
form the machines can “digest” 
the first time it is used. 

Increased emphasis on reliable 
marketing forecasts and incentive 
systems based on good mainte- 
nance and the number of hours the 
automated equipment is in opera- 
tion are two features of a future 
plant. 

Other aspects of a completely 
automated plant, according to Mr. 
Dickie, include a single center com- 
bining production scheduling; and 
engineering, marketing data, and 
factory operational planning. 
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See the choice you get in these 


All-New DAZOR Desk and Table Lamps 


Lighting in keeping with this richly appointed office is supplied by Dazor’s 
Swing-Arm Model 1056 on the desk and a Single-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1058 
in the background. Finish of both is frost-green baked enamel over bonderizing, 
combined with brass; on special order, frost-tan combined with brass. 


Fine Executive Lighting 


For a functional lamp that harmonizes with modern office decor, 
consider the new Dazor Swing-Arm model. It moves easily to the 
desired position, provides restful indirect lighting over a broad area. 
Also, examine the new Floating-Arm model with its compact reflector, 
diamond-shaped base and unrestricted light placement. 


Smart Decorative Lamps 


To illuminate and dress up the smaller desk, reception desk or table, 
three additional new Dazors provide the proper touch. Flexible-Arm 
models—both Twin-Arm and Single-Arm—allow wide latitude in arm 
arrangements. The new Rigid-Standard Dazor is a companion to the 
Swing-Arm model. These lamps are just right, too, for institutions, 
dormitories, motels, hotels, TV rooms and dens. 


Air-Cooled for Comfort and Safety 


All five new Dazors are incandescents with Air-Cooled Reflectors— 
comfortable to have around you and safe to touch. Helping you see 
efficiently with individually controlled lighting is the aim of 
Authorized Dazor Distributors and their Dealers. Ask your supplier 
now about the newest lamps. Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 4481-87 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


ONLY QUALITY FIXTURES COME FROM 
THE MAKERS OF 


PAzoR FLOATING LAMp-. 


FLUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 
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For the desk occupant who desires unrestricted 
control of light location and volume, the dis- 
tinctive Dazor Floating-Arm Model 1057 
above is the answer. Its diamond-shaped base 
has beveled edges. Finish is frost-green; on 
special order, frost-tan. 


Simplicity of design and restful indirect light- 
ing are characteristics of this Dazor Rigid- 
Standard Model 1055. Finish is frost-green; on 
special order, frost-tan. It is a natural mate 
for Swing-Arm Model 1056. 


Varied arm arrangements are possible with 
Dazor’s Twin-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1059. 
Frost-green, combined with brass; on special 
order, frost-tan combined with brass. 
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the MEYHYAMN PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


*® Daily appointment secretary ruled for half- 
hourly engagements and notations. 


® List of recommended hotels and motels in 
U. S. cities, and hotels overseas. 


Meeting dates of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist clubs, and executive associations. 


Simplified forms for recording tax deduc- 
tions, income, and expenses. 


City and county buying power information 
for 1957 sales planning. 


Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada. 


International air passenger and freight 
rates, flying time, U. S. port of departure. 


* 


* 


Tabulation 1946-1956 price ranges of 
leading shares on New York Exchange. 


Highway mileage between principal cities, 
U. S. and Canada. 


Directory of resort hotels with accommoda 
tions available for business meetings. 


Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1957. 


Sections for recording investments, insur 
ance, golf scores, and other data. 


Dividend record and bid prices of shares, 
leading investment companies. 


Radio, television, newspaper, 
and business paper rates 


magazine, 


Your Choice of Bindings 


Your 1957 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.50 
each, or $68.40 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $7.00 each, or $73.20 a dozen; 
in de luxe Red Morocco at $8.50 each, or $93.60 a dozen. Individual names may 
be imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage. 


Write today for full information and guantity prices 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 





Roper Stove Develops 
Unusual Contest 


A monthly contest is proving an 
excellent communications device at 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, Ill. The cash outlay is 
small; the benefits are many. 

The program, which consists of 
a series of questions based prin- 
cipally on company operations, has 
attracted wide interest among em- 
ployees in both offices and plant 
from the outset. A member of the 
personnel department each month 
selects 18 employees at random, 
asking some question relating to 
the plant. In answer to the first 
question, ‘‘How many variations of 
gas ranges were built by Roper in 
the month of March?’ Bridget 
Rehfeldt of the sheet metal de- 
partment collected the five silver 
dollars for her closest guesstimate 
of 400. (Actual number: 505.) 

Employees the following month 
attempted to guess the. number of 
gas and electric range manufac- 
turers in the country, and George 
Peterson—a member of the main- 
tenance department—missed the 
correct number of 104 by only two. 

In an effort to solicit support in 
the reduction of scrap, Roper put 
a question on the quiz program in- 
viting guesses as to the cost of un- 
necessary, preventable scrap. The 
sobering total revealed to em- 
ployees has encouraged them to 
co-operate in a plant-wide scrap re- 
duction drive. 

The quiz program pace is some- 
times changed. Recently the ‘quiz 
master” posed his question exclu- 
sively to Roper wives. Question- 
naires were enclosed with copies of 
the newsletter mailed each month 
to employees’ homes. The questions 
were based on the new group life 
insurance plan; and the wife of 
Dick Peterson, who works in the 
stove assembly department, walked 
off with the special award. 

The Roper employees’ newslet- 
ter carries the question each 
month, together with the responses 
of those who have “spoken up” in 
the program. A photo of the win- 
ner receiving his bag of five silver 
dollars is shown on all bulletin 
boards. 

A few weeks ago a completely 
new mercury lighting system was 
installed in the Roper foundry. The 
Roper quiz master accordingly 
sought answers as to the cost of 
the installation. The actual cost 
was $32,050, and three employees 
went into a three-way tie for the 
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monthly award—Carl Choppi, an 
inspector; Wayne McVinnie, a 
truck driver; and Sam Rotolo, a 
coremaker. The astonished quiz 
master shelled out 15 silver dollars 
that week. 

Participation of employees often 
takes other forms. In connection 
with its continuing study of mar- 
ket trends, Roper went to a group 
of its women employees to deter- 
mine which colors they would 
choose if they were to buy a Roper 
arRANGEable built-in unit. Of 
12 women asked, two had already 
purchased their built-in ranges 
one in pink, another in chrome. 
Seven of the 10 women asked iden- 
tified chrome as their favorite. 
This, Roper researchers were in- 
terested to note, matched perfect- 
ly with their own studies of color 
preferences among housewives. 


Military Leave Confronts 
Reservists and Employers 


Under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, employers will be sharing 
to some extent the voluntary and 
compulsory military obligations of 
millions of young men in civilian 
jobs, says the Commerce Clearing 
House. 

An employer might ask: Should 
vacations be granted the reservist 
in addition to military leave? 
Should he be paid during his mili- 
tary leave? Should he be paid if 
granted additional time, and in 
what manner? Will production 
problems arise when the reservist 
is absent for active duty? How will 
the practice of vacation shutdowns 
affect the reservist? How will a 
leave-of-absence policy affect his 
job morale? 

The Act requires participation in 
Ready Reserve active duty for 
training by all persons entering the 
Armed Forces under any type of 
reserve program after August 9, 
1955. This duty may be for not 
more than 17 days plus a minimum 
of 48 drill periods, or in the alter- 
native, for not more than 30 days 
active duty for training, at the op- 
tion of the armed services. Fail- 
ure to comply results in a penalty 
of 45 days of annual training. 

Whichever alternative applies to 
a reservist, he has leave-of-absence 
and job reinstatement rights. (The 
leave-of-absence right includes the 
45-day training period, even 
though it is a penalty provision for 
failure to comply with the duty 
requirements. ) 
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ANY WAY YOU 
LOOK AT IT... 


A look from this 
angle shows the 70's 
clean, functional 
design and its 
precise handwheel 
controls that fit 
the chair to you. 


NEW HARTER / O EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


Take a look at that new backrest—it’s manly without being 
And the Model 70 really deliv 


inl ARTE 


cumbersome rs comfort. Deep, 


} ] 


molded foam rubber cushions and correct Harter posture design 


see to that! You'll like the flawless metal finish, and the fine 


} 


tailoring of colorful upholsteries. The Harter 70 helps you 


} 


feel fresh as you work and adds to the appearance of your office. 


Test the 70 in your oth without any obligation. 


W rite / r informative ft tlet Posture Seatin Makes Sense.”’ 
We'll send name your nearest Harter deales 


Harter Corporation, 1130 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 


In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
In Mexico: Muebles Briones, S.A., Mexico City, D.F. 


BD) POSTURE 
Mm CHAIRS 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





Electric Register for 
Cash Sales > 


FAST, economical, and trouble-free 
operation are promised by the makers 
of this new electric register. Forms 
are automatically ejected, after writ- 
ing, by a touch of a button located on 
the upper right side of the machine. 
Motor ejects form, files the audit 
copy, and brings the next set into 
writing position. Made for use with 
all sizes of continuous register forms, 
the machine will accommodate forms 
using up to six parts. Cash drawers 
are available as an optional feature. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., 900 
Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Receptacles for Destroying 
Confidential Papers 


CLASSIFIED, confidential, and se- 
cret papers are easily and safely de- 
stroyed in the new Bennett Burn 
Basket. Made of heavy steel with out- 
door enamel finish, the container has 
two top swinging doors which open 
only one inch to permit insertion of 
papers. Heavy spring tension keeps 
doors closed when not in use, pro- 
hibiting removal of papers by sticks 
or other means. Door hinges which 
cannot be removed from the outside 
plus heavy-duty hasp and padlock 
permit only authorized persons to 
open the basket and remove contents. 
Available from The Bennett Manu- 
facturing Company, Alden, N. Y. 


Microfilm Reader 
And Printer 


A NEW microfilm reader, which will 
also make large prints simply by 
direct projection of the film image 
onto photocopying paper, has just 
been announced. Known as The Ex- 
aminer, the large desk-top model 
handles enlargement of microfilmed 
legal-size documents. Especially de- 
signed for use with the Filmsort sys- 
tem of mounting individual frames of 
microfilm in standard file cards or 
punched cards, the reader has a 14- 
by 14-inch printing and viewing 
screen. For more information, con- 
tact Filmsort Division of Dexter 
Folder Co., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl 
River, N. Y. 
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Tab Card Checks Now in 
Continuous Form 


VOUCHER checks can now be pre- 
pared on automatic equipment such 
as tabulators, typewriter-card punch 
machines, and typewriter-tape punch 
machines, due to the use of tab card 
checks on Lithostrip continuous 
forms. In the case of the punch ma- 
chine, a control set of cards including 
punched amounts and distribution of 
accounts can be prepared automati- 
cally. Checks can also be prepared on 
typewriters and some bookkeeping 
machines. American Lithofold Corpo- 
ration, 500 Bittner St., St. Louis 
15, Mo. 


Executive Phone Set for 
Christmas Giving 


A COMPACT unit holding the tele- 
phone, surrounded by a handy timer 
for clocking toll calls, a memo pad, 
an index that will hold more than 
1,000 names and phone numbers, a 
clip and pin cup, and a pencil and pen 
holder makes an unusual gift for the 
busy executive. Called the Tel-Pad- 
Dex, the holder is made of tough 
Royalite in colors to harmonize with 
any desk—with or without imprint 
Write C. N. Cahill, J. B. Carroll 
Co., Albany and Carroll Aves., 
Chicago 12, Il 


Board Eases End-of-Year 
Tax Calculations 


WITH another tax season coming up, 
everyone who pays wages is faced 
with the time-consuming problem of 
tax calculations. The Wage-Master 
Tax Finding Boards offer fast, more 
accurate solutions. Two boards are 
available: The Standard shows With- 
holding and Social Security deduc- 
tions separately; the One-Deduction 
board combines the two taxes into 
a single deduction. Easy to operate, 
the board’s slide guide quickly lines 
up the proper tax deduction for any 
wage amount. For information, write 
to C. R. Gulbransen, Jr., Graphic 
Calculator Co., 633-A Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago 5, Til. 


High-Speed Mail Inserting 
Machine 


AN “ENVELOPE STUFFER” that 
can be set up in minutes and operated 
by the average office worker was fea- 
tured at the October National Busi- 
ness Show. The device collates and 
nests enclosures; opens and stuffs en- 
velopes; counts, seals, and power- 
stacks the mailing; and optionally im- 
prints postage in one _ continuous 
operation at output speeds up to 
6,000 an hour. Machine is designed 
to save costs and drudgery on short 
runs and small volumes, as well as 
large. Inserter can accommodate a 
wide range of material sizes, as well 
as open-window envelopes, end-folded 
telephone and utility bills, and many 
novelty shapes and folds. Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
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Quick Pickups for 
Busy Toilers 


TO REDUCE coffee-break time and 
to make it more pleasant and con- 
venient for employees, new self- 
service beverage packs of Nescafe 
Instant coffee, chicken and beef bouil- 
lon, and EverReady Sweet Milk cocoa 
have been introduced. The beverage 
packs are the product of The Nestle 
Company, Inc.; and Lehigh, Inc., 
Easton, Pa., is the maker of the 
“take-a-break” dispensers for the 
packs. With a total capacity of 180 
servings, the dispenser occupies only 
13 square inches of floor space and 
can be placed next to any hot-and- 
cold water dispenser, enabling a per- 
son to be served in little more time 
than it takes to walk to the water 
cooler. For more information write to 
The Nestle Co., Inc., 2 William St., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Automatic Dialer for 
Often-Called Numbers 


A NEW dialing device, about the 
size of a standard handset telephone, 
will automatically dial up to 850 
numbers placed on a coded tapelike 
“directory.” Number appears in a 
viewing frame when handle is 
cranked to proper position. A press 
on a button completes the call. Direc- 
tory can be assembled at the factory, 
or by the user himself, and is easily 
replaced. The Dialaphone can be used 
with the hands-free type of telephone, 
making it possible to complete a tele- 
phone call without lifting the handset. 
Automatic Electric Co., 1033 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


Sound-Deadening Cabinet 
For IDP Machines 


ALONG with the advantages of the 
new integrated data processing sys- 
tems comes a great disadvantage— 
noise. And since these new machines 
are often the heart of an office, they 
are frequently placed in the most 
congested area, where incoming and 
outgoing calls must be heard over 
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Elegant Furniture Brings Good Taste to Small Offices 


DESKS, credenzas, wall cabinets, or what-have-you can be assembled in an 
endless choice of combinations and arrangements from these mass-produced 
component parts, giving each office a look of custom designing at a minimum 
price. Pedestals, legs, back panels, and tops are available in two distinctive 
styles. The furniture comes in eight color finishes or is custom-finished to suit 
your decor, with matching cocktail tables, lamp tables, planters, and acces- 


sories in each styling. Executive Furniture Co., 


the general office din. The obvious 
solution is an Acoustinet cabinet, 
built especially to house these ma- 
chines, with vibrationless shelves for 
copy and outlets for the tape flowing 
from the machine, Fire-resistant tape 
baskets hold the inflammable chad 
and tape. Units also provide for 
handling of continuous forms up to 11 
inches in length on the same level as 
that of the machine. Sound volume 
is reduced 50 per cent in front of the 
cabinet, and even more at the back 
and sides. Gates Acoustinet Co., 1807 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y 


New Duplicator Useful 
For Business Records 


ONE PRESS of a foot switch will 
turn the cylinder of A. B. Dick’s new 
machine exactly one revolution, mak- 
ing it possible to feed different-sized 
papers into the machine and assure 
exact registration of copy on ruled 
or preprinted forms. Copy can be 
blocked out and recovered easily. Any 
of three copy adjustments, vertical, 
lateral, or angular can be made quick- 
ly by a dial or lever setting. A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


New Type Bulletin Board 
COMBINING the best features of 


bulletin boards and poster frames, 
the new Arlington aluminum three- 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


panel bulletin board has a black peg- 
board backdrop with snap rivets 
Posters can be changed without re- 
moving the bulletin board from the 
wall. There is no distracting reflection 
from the backdrop, and it doesn’t 
show dirt. Each of the three panels 
is 17 by 22 inches. Arlington Alumi- 
num Company, 19011 W. Davison, 
Detroit 23, Mich 


Carrying Tray for 
Business Records 


FLIP the latch, and the nontipping 
easel automatically spreads to form 
a V-shaped opening in the records, 
for easy access and use. Close 
the covers, and the easel retracts to 
form a neat package, easily carried 
and stored. A hinged steel strap with 
positive clawbolt latch holds the 
Handi-Matic tray securely closed and 
serves as a carrying handle. The 
welded steel trays are finished in 
metallic gray baked enamel which 
resists scratching, and the inside bot- 
tom of the tray has lifetime “Scotch” 
friction strips to keep forms in place 
when the unit is open. Tray is ideal 
for records requiring small capacity 
containers, such as accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, general ledger, 
and payroll earnings records. Avail- 
able in two- and three-inch capacity 
sizes, along with A to Z indexes to fit 
all sizes in gray pressboard with 
solid celluloid tabs. Posting Equip- 
ment Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


EASY TO CHANGE 


«dl 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-11 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














ScmeDULes 





OISPATCHING 





MACHINE LOAGING 


weseavarions 





“ 


Bona visiec: | 
VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, 
Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 
for Analysis and Decision. 








Complete flexibility with limitless signal- 
ling and charting possibilities . . . Easily 
adapted to your individual records. 
Lightweight panels contain clear plastic 
tubes which are individually removable 
and may be shifted from one position to 
another . . . Clarity of tube provides full 
legibility of contents. 


Ask the man from Acme for examples. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
[_] Send us more information on Visual Control 
Panels 
[_] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
ee ____records. 
Kind of record 
Company Attention__ 
Address — 
City State__ 
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BUSINESS 724 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





IF YOU’RE IN THE MARKET FOR 
a calculating machine, you'll want 
to see the beautiful four-color folder 
describing the new Comptograph 
“202” calculating-adding machine. It 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, and even 
divides. For a copy, write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


cd ~ * 


HOW DITTO TIES IN WITH IN- 
TEGRATED DATA PROCESSING 
is told in a new booklet called, 
“Integrated Data Processing...A 
Factual Analysis.” From the simplest 
form of IDP, which eliminates re- 
peated writing of various business 
forms, to the complicated giant brains 
whose results must be recorded and 
duplicated many times to be of value 
to those who need them—Ditto stands 
ready to supply fast, efficient means 
of duplication. Copies available from 
Ditto, Incorporated, Department AB, 
Lincolnwood, IIl. 


* * 


IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING IN- 
STALLING A FIRE alarm system, 
you'll want to see the 16-page Flex- 
alarm Bulletin No. F249. This system 
provides standard alarm components 
which can be combined to perform 
any fire alarm function, automatic 
or manual, The unit-type control 
panel elements are capable of expan- 
sion without destroying the basic or 
initial system. It will provide systems 
for local evacuation alarms only, or 
for connection to municipal or in- 
dustrial fire departments via existing 
city circuits or leased wires. For a 
copy, write to The Gamewell Com- 
pany, Department AB, 1238 Chestnut 
St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


* ” * 


THESE WHITE ELEPHANTS ARE 
MADE OF PAPER is the title of a 
new eight-page illustrated booklet on 
ways of improving management and 
records control. The flood of paper 
work engulfing offices today can 
hamper efficiency and send production 
costs rocketing skyward. The first 
step in establishing records control 
and cutting down the size of the paper 


work is an inventory and appraisal 
of all existing records, and the setting 
up of a retention schedule. This is 
followed by a detailed analysis and 
reorganization of filing systems and 
procedures. Copies of booklet BSD 45 
are available from Remington Rand 
Division, Sperry Rand Corp., Depart- 
ment AB, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


* 


A LOW-COST FILING SYSTEM 
Which quickly converts existing verti- 
cal file cards of all sizes into a visible 
record system is the subject of a new 
folder by Wassell Organization. This 
is done by means of a Spring-Dex 
spring which separates each card in 
the file, greatly reducing the time 
required to locate a card behind a 
guide. For a copy, write to the Was- 
sell Organization, Inc., Department 
AB, Post and Sylvan Rds., Westport, 
Connecticut. 


ADVICE ON CARBON PAPER 
PROBLEMS is given to harassed 
secretaries in a new pamphlet by Old 
Town. Besides containing information 
on how to order duplicating equip- 
ment and supplies, the pamphlet tells 
how to avoid wrinkled carbons, how 
to make carbon paper last longer, 
how to prevent tearing, how to get 
better copies, and how to prevent 
roller marks on copies. Old Town 
Corporation, Department AB, 345 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* 


IF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL is 
one of your problems, you'll be inter- 
ested in a four-page article on the 
scientific methods available for the 
study of air pollution. It describes a 
pilot scale research, testing, and de- 
sign; tall stack dispersion analyses 
by model wind tunnel and micro- 
meteorological studies; as well as 
many other methods. Copies available 
from Hemeon Associates, 121 Meyran 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


* + 


BETTER LETTERS AT LOWER 
COSTS is the promise of a new folder 
by Leahy and Company. It tells of a 
program for correspondence improve- 
ment being offered by Leahy and 
directed by Mona Sheppard, a top 
expert on business letters. Stating 
that at least $1 gues into letter-writ- 
ing costs for every letterhead used, 
the folder points out the savings to be 
had through modern paper work man- 
agement. For a copy, write to Leahy 
and Company, Department AB, 337 
W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


* * * 


PRACTICAL ANSWERS TO LABEL 
PROBLEMS are contained in a new 
portfolio by Allen Hollander Co. It 
deals with “Able-Stik”’ pressure-sensi- 
tive labels, and tells how the right 
label helped speed up one national 
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airline’s baggage-screening system, 
how a toy manufacturer solved the 
label problem on a “jet pilot” helmet, 
and how a company stepped up the 
sales usefulness of its business cards 
a hundredfold. Allen Hollander Co., 
Inc., Department AB, 381 Gerard 
Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


* * * 


EVALUATING INDUSTRIAL MED- 
ICAL DEPARTMENTS is the title of 
a new booklet by Daniel C. Braun, 
M.D. It contains reprints from the 
transactions of the 20th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, and covers information gathered 
from surveys made of medical policy 
and practice in many types of plants, 
both large and small. Copies are avail- 
able from the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, Mellon Institute, Depart- 
ment AB, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


* * ~ 


SEVERAL NEW PIECES of office 
furniture are displayed in Lehigh’s 
supplementary catalog, among which 
is a comprehensive selection of con- 
ference tables varying from three feet 
in diameter to 28 feet in length. A 
reference chart makes selection of 
proper-size tables easy, guided either 
by room size or seating requirements. 
For a copy, write to Lehigh Furniture 
Corp., Department AB, 16 E, 53rd St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


IF YOU MAINTAIN KARDEX 
FILES or similar equipment, you 
might find Tabulabels helpful in 
changing numerical designations on 
the cards. The _ pressure-sensitive 
Tabulabels are thin enough to pass 
through a tabulating machine. Space 
is provided for new and old designa- 
tions on the same tab, which is then 
easily affixed to the card being 
changed. For additional information, 
write to the Avery Adhesive Label 
Corp., Department AB, Monrovia, 
California. 
* * 

A NEW TRAVEL INSURANCE is 
being launched by Mercury Inter- 
national Transurance, Inc., which will 
offer the same protection to railroad 
and bus riders as is now being offered 
to airline passengers. Insurance ma- 
chines and over-the-counter sales will 
be used to handle this high-catastro- 
phe-limits-for-low-premium insur- 
ance. For more information, contact 
Mercury International Companies, 
Department AB, 2627 N. Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


x * * 


HOW REYNOLDS METALS RE- 
DUCED its records from two large 
warehouses to a savings of 23,040 
square feet of floor space is interest- 
ingly told in a new folder, No. SP- 
BDS1013. Remington Rand, Records 
Management Division, Department 
AB, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 
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There’s no more a.m. dawdling 
and doodling if the morning mail 
is opened by a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener. It’s so much faster 
than Dora with her dagger. Saves 
those precious early morning 
minutes... gets everyone 
working sooner. 

e This little electric model, for 
example, easily, safely trims a 
hairline edge off any kind or size 
of envelope ... opens a whole 
morning’s mail in a jiffy. 

e There are three MailOpener 
models, hand or electric, for any 
oflice. Call the nearest PB office for 


a demonstration. Or send for free 


illustrated booklet. 


at work FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates 
en ve? with parcel post map and zone finder. 
e / 
Carles. 
—_ ee 








PITNEY-BOWES C 
MAILOPENER =. 
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Pitney-Bowes, INc. 
2161 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 
... originators of the postage meter offices in 94 


Please Mention 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
When Writing to Advertisers 





FOR All NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Save valuable floor space .. . 


Don't isolate costly machines . .. use them where they belong . . . near the source 
of media . . . with better supervision. 

SOF'TONE requires very little more space than costly machines only 2” more depth 
and 5” in width. 

You will enjoy a QUIET office when you use SOF'TONE. 


© 1986 _—— Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements. 


| G c 335 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 


BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 











we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, ee jieal, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1%” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


wis \ ~ Cancer? 


The American Cancer 
Society says that too 
many people die of it, 
NEEDLESSLY ! That’s why 
I have an annual medical 
checkup however well I 
feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it 
from my Unit of the 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY -%, 
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appears under the title of “Fire 
and Fire Losses Classified, 1955” 
in the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation Quarterly, October 1956. 
Reprints of the study are available 
from the NFPA Publications De- 
partment at 25 cents a copy. 


What Are You Doing This Eve- 
ning? An employee of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
at 195 Broadway, New York, has 
his choice of a lot of after-hour 
activities in addition to various 
educational classes. These include 
basketball, bowling (men’s and 
women’s), bridge (contract or 
duplicate), camera club, chess, 
French club, garden club, music 
(Bell symphony or choral club), 
recreational library, ski club, so*t- 
ball league, squash tournament, 
stamp-and-coin club, Toastmas- 
ter’s, Toastmistress’, and a travel 
club. The Y’s still have swimming 
pools. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 


Company's Univac wrote out a 
check for more than $1 million in 
final payment for itself in Los An- 
geles recently. This brought Pacific 
Mutual’s investment in electronic 
data processing to more than $2 
million. It’s worth it, because the 
machine does the work of 135 
people in keeping the records on 
more than 350,000 insurance poli- 
cies. The machine takes no coffee 
breaks, has no fringe benefits to 
speak of outside its air-condition- 
ing equipment. Incidentally, Pacific 
Mutual was the first company in 
the West to install a calculating 
machine, an unwieldy brass con- 
traption called the arithmometer. 
That was back in the 1870’s. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York points out that tight money 
is an irrelevant issue in the politi- 
cal campaign, simply because the 
Government controls neither the 
supply of money nor the level of 
interest rates. The Federal Reserve 
System does that. We suspect that 
irrelevant or not, it will be talked 
about. 

The committee on Federal taxa- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Accountants has submitted a list of 
262 recommendations for changes 


in the income tax law to Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. J. S. 
Seidman, C.P.A., committee chair- 
man, says that “a good hard look 
is needed to see what can be done 
about the increasing complexity of 
our tax law, and its numerous pro- 
visions and inequities.’”’ And this 
brings to mind Poet Bobby Burns 
who might have said, “If we could 
look at them as hard as they look 
at us.” 


You Might Increase Your Office 


Efficiency by passing around a new 
brochure, “Your Eyes After 
Forty,” published by the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Single copies are 
free. Might get a few more senior 
citizens to go for an eye check at 
a crucial point in their lives. Forty 
is the time when changes in vision 
begin to occur and other difficulties 
increase. 


When Gloomy Predictions Are 


Made, it’s always nice to hear of 
backlogs in industry. R. E. Reimer, 
vice-president of Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc.—one of the Nation’s 
largest sources of equipment and 
technical services for the oil, gas, 
and chemical industries—an- 
nounced recently that Dresser’s 
backlog of unfilled orders, as of 
August 31, reached a five-year 
high of nearly $73 million. This 
backlog includes only orders in the 
heavy materials divisions of 
Dresser. 


Pre-Employment Hearing Tests 
are advocated as a means to help 
fix employer responsibility in those 
states with hearing-loss compen- 
sation laws. 

The recommendation is made by 
Robert A. Ewens, executive direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers Association. 

“A person may be.20 per cent 
defective in hearing when he is 
hired and 10 years later, due to 
either noisy environment or some 
other cause, may be 25 per cent 
defective. His employer will know 
at least that he is not responsible 
for the first 20 per cent,” Mr. 
Ewens explains. 
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Directory of WManagement Consultants 


Supplemental List 


In the August issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
there was a Directory of Business Con- 
sultants. Since its publication, we have dis- 
covered some omissions. The following list 
is being published to bring the directory up 
to date. Another complete directory will ap- 
pear in our August 1957 issue. 


Acme COoNSULTING Service, 5734 Forest Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. (Labor Relations). 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, 2368 Edgewood Dr., 


Baton Rouge 2, La. (Industrial Engineering). 


Bonin AND Company, P. O. Box 772, Sparta, N. J 
dustrial Marketing). 

Business Researcu Corp., 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Ill. (Technical Staff Services and Professional Counsel). 
Max Carasso, P. O. Box 1162, New York 1, N. Y. (Eco 
nomic Consultant and Theoretician). 

N. Mapison CARTMELL AND AssociATes, 159 E. 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. (Marketing Consultants). 

SUMNER D. CuHaArm & Associates, 183 Essex St., Boston 11, 
Mass. (Industrial Consultants). 

WALTER V. CLarKe Associates, INc., 324 Waterman Ave., 
E. Providence 14, R. I. (Management Consultants). 

J. P. CLeaver, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester 8, Mass. (Man 
agement Engineer). 

CoNnsuLTANTS, INnc., P. O. Box 179, Hightstown, N. J. 
(Management Planning). 

CuHartes E. Davies-Jewet C. Cassetperry & ASSOCIATES, 


530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. (Communication 
Specialists). 

Decision/Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio (Recruiting Executive 
Engineers). 

E_uiotr AND RyAN INDUSTRIAL Services, 318 Keith Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio (Employee Selection and Development). 
Ernst & Ernst, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. (Ac- 
counting and Auditing Consultants). 

MiTcHELt Fein, 202 Saddlewood Dr., Hillsdale, N. J. (In- 
dustrial Engineer). 

FueLt ENGINEERING Co. oF New York, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Engineering Consultants). 

Goop Desicn Associates, 230 W. Washington, South 
Bend, Ind. (Product Designers). 

Grant & Arxins, Inc., 55 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y. 
(Management Consultants). 

Joun B. Harju & Associates, 7136 W. McNichols Rd., 
Detroit, Mich. (Plant Layout Consultants). 

Bernarp Hecut & Associates, 5410 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. (Quality Control). 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AsSN., INC., 1 N 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. (Foreign Market Research and 
Development). 

KCS Data Controt Ltp., Suite B-61, 880 Bay St., Toronto 
5, Ont. (Consulting Engineers). 

Keecer & AssociATes, 1333 Miller Dr., Los Angeles 46 
Calif. (Management Consultants). 

S. LoGAN Kerr, 1518 Bethlehem Pike, Flourtown, Pa. (Con 
sulting Engineer). 

Lester B. Knicut & Associates, INc., 549 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Management Consultants). 
LAwrence-Leirer & Company, 210 Westover Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 9, Mo. (Management Consultants). 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Here’s Why Everyone Prefers 


LUXCO 


The Stand in Most Demand 


ATTRACTIVELY STYLED 


* Smooth Contours 
* Rounded Edges 
* Full Round Tubular Steel 


ENDURING STRENGTH 

* Continuous ring of steel rigidly fastened 
completely around the top—solidly ties 

‘Re top and legs together 

2S -& Full — Solid Steel Top — no slots or 

5 openings 

oo *% One-Piece Stamped Base 


SILENT STEEL 
* Steel top is undercoated and fully in- 
sulated by special sound absorbing 
compound 
* Cushioned guide bars and retainers 
*® Soft rubber casters . . . soft rubber feet. 


we 


OY Fs yp 


FR 
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Model B605 
Business Machine 
Stand with 
Cushioned Bars 
and Retainers 


A Complete Line of Stands, Steel Chairs and Stools 
and a De Luxe Personal File 


BADGER, 


KING AT FRONT ST., LA CROSSE, WIS. 











Directory of Management Consultants (Continued from page 49) 


McKinsey & Company, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (Organization Planning). 

THE J. D. Moore Orcanization, P. O. Box 426, Park 
Ridge, Ill. (Specialized Services to Management). 
RIcHARD NEUMAIER, 1422 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. (Forms Consultant). 

NOWLAND AND Company, Inc., King St., Greenwich, 
Conn. (Product and Marketing Planning). 

Joun A. PAtron MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INc., 180 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. (Management Consultants). 
Joun F. Pierce, 88 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. (Man- 
agement Consultant). 

RAADGEVEND BureAu IR. B. W. Berenscuot N. V., 330 
Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. (Management En- 
gineers). 


Ratu & Stronc, Inc., 140 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
(Industrial Consultants). 

Reep, Curr & Associates, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Management Consultants). 


B. MerepirH Rep, 802 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
(Labor Relations). 


Eart ReyNnoitps SALes CONSULTANTS, P. O. Box 6551, 


Columbus 9, Ohio (Marketing Consultants). 


Wiuiam E. RosensaAum, 111 N. Fourth St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo, (Transportation Consultant). 


NorMAN B. 
gineering). 


SAUNDERS, Weston 93, Mass. (Circuit En- 


SEAMAN & ComPAny, 925 Beverly, Deerfield, Ill. (Paper- 
work Management). 








ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
TO FREE CURRICULUM MATE- 
RIALS. This is the thirteenth annual 
edition, 1956. Provides a complete, 
up-to-date, annotated schedule of se- 


lected free maps, bulletins, exhibits, 
charts, and books, Offers compiled 
information on a vast array of worth- 
while free educational material 
available for teachers and instructors. 


There are 109 new sources listed 
in this edition, making the total 468. 
Contains a guide on how to use the 
directory and what information is 
available at instant request. Table of 
contents lists many subjects includ- 
ing accident prevention and safety, 
agriculture, business education, con- 
servation, fine arts, guidance, health 
and physical education, and science. 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. 318 pages. $5.50. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS IN A 
MODERN ECONOMY. Edited by 
Dickson Reck. The legal aspects of 
the use of national and international 
standards, governmental and volun- 
tary, their relation to industrial self- 
government, and their impact upon 
individual enterprise as well as upon 
the economy as a whole are con- 
sidered by 34 writers. Their articles 
examine standardization, the “con- 
verter of innovations into practical 
use,” from even before Edward I’s 
inch (three grains of barley, dry and 
round, laid end to end) to the com- 
ponents of a modern digital com- 
puter capable of 10,000 multiplica- 
tions a second. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
372 pages. $5.00. 
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BUSINESS FORECASTING IN 
PRACTICE. Edited by Adolph G. 
Abramson and Russell H. Mack. Con- 
cerned primarily with short-term (a 
year or less) forecasting, the book 
presents those business cycle expla- 
nations prominent in current litera- 
ture. Each theory is described and 
the key element is set forth, followed 
by a description of the ways in which 
this key element might be measured. 
Forecasting techniques are described 
and classified, with examples of how 
each technique might be used to pre- 
pare a forecast. Six forecasts, from 
1948 through January 1954, are in- 
cluded. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 275 
pages. $6.50. 


EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 
AND LEADERSHIP. By Carroll L. 
Shartle. A pedantic book providing a 
wide but not deep study of executive 
performance and leadership. This 
work is intended for “persons now 
engaged in administrative work, or 

. those who plan to pursue such 
activities in the future.” The value 
of the book lies in its scope, and the 
author points out that he does not 
present a comprehensive theory or 
model of executive performance. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 302 pages. $4.50. 


APPRAISAL OF ELECTRONIC 
BUSINESS APPLICATIONS. The 
purpose of the nine semitechnical 
discussions by Ernst & Ernst spe- 
cialists is to dispel the mystery about 
electronics and to bring this new 
equipment into the realm of practi- 
cality and more successful utilization. 


While explaining some of the terms 
so often bandied about, the illus- 
trated booklet provides a clear look 
at a field too many misunderstand. 
“Merging Factory and Office Auto- 
mation” and “Output Equipment and 
Applications” are two of the subjects. 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 132 West Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 36 pages. No cost. 


THE AMERICAN WORKER’S 
FACT BOOK. Intended as a simpli- 
fied source of information about labor 
matters, the Department of Labor 
book includes 138 topics grouped un- 
der a few major headings, with cross 
references. Plain language charac- 
terizes the book, and technical word- 
ing and complicated statistics are 
avoided. Among the subjects covered 
are discussions of the size and charac- 
teristics of the labor force, an analy- 
sis of the labor market, and data on 
unemployment. There is a section on 
the relationship of earnings, living 
standards, as well as the Nation’s 
productivity. 

Other topics covered in special 
chapters are the employment prob- 
lems of older workers, the physically 
handicapped, and youth. The book 
also deals with labor legislation, job 
and old age security, labor manage- 
ment relations and collective bargain- 
ing, the role of unions, international 
labor relations, the relation between 
Government and worker, and many 
other topics. 

Some of the specific facts found in 
the book are: Veterans now repre- 
sent approximately one-third of our 
entire civilian labor force. In 1955, 
there were 14,200 fatal injuries in 
industry. About 800 labor papers and 
magazines in the United States reach 
the hands of an estimated 20 to 30 
million readers. And tailors average 
about 56 years of age and locomotive 
engineers close to 50, while the aver- 
age age for linemen is 31 and for 
pressmen, 34. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 433 
pages. $1.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


WALTER F. COFFIN is a newcomer to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. With long ex- 
perience in the writing field, Mr. 
Coffin is presently ghost-writing two 
books, along with his other journal- 
istic efforts. Walter’s December arti- 
cle covers Herrick Iron Company’s 
unusual approach to the weekly pay 
check problem—a daily timecard. 


* * 


EUGENE WHITMORE visits his old stamp- 
ing grounds this month to cover a 
subject close to Chicago’s heart—the 
Chicago and North Western Railway. 
Former editor of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
Mr. Whitmore has just completed a 
book on calendar and specialty ad- 
vertising soon to be published. 


* * 


MARILYN FRENCH, contributing editor 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS, tells how 
Gillette Safety Razor Company has 
shaved reproduction costs for the past 
22 years with a Haloid Rectigraph. 
Miss French is in the process of 
assembling a business girl’s reference 
guide which is scheduled for publi- 
cation next year. She also plans to 
collaborate with L. L. Lewis on a 
correspondence manual. 


- * * 


PHIL HIRSCH, whose byline is well 
known to AMERICAN BUSINESS readers, 
is a native Chicagoan. A graduate of 


This Month's 
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Northwestern University, Mr. Hirsch 
worked for several years as a re- 
porter on an Anchorage, Alaska, 
newspaper before writing magazine 
articles. 

MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM has been writing 
magazine articles since 1940. Before 
that, he was on the staff of several 
newspapers, the last being the New 
York Post. During the war, he served 
with CIC, afterward heading a staff 
teaching magazine writing at Biar- 
ritz-American University in France. 
He was also roving correspondent for 
the French and German editions of 
The Stars & Stripes 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 





ELECTRONICS 


Correspondence Course 
“Programming for Business Computers 


” 


The application of business problems to 
electronic computers requires trained 
men and women. The Correspondence 
Course “Programming for Business 
Computers” provides this training. It 
is ideal for Company Training Pro- 
grams, 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS workshop 
method of instruction provides practi- 
cal experience in programming busi- 
ness problems. Send Today without ob- 
ligation for brochure describing this 
excellent training course. 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 


Programming Section 
BOX 3330, RINCON ANNEX 
SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 











PAY CHECK ENVELOPE 





"OANCHEGK” OU" 00K. 


The MODERN PAYROLL SYSTEM 

now used by leading firms to prevent 

errors. Special blue opaque paper in- 

sures positive privacy—only employees 
f name shows through transparency. Save 
‘ at of 


addressing—$9.00 per M. Send 


voided check for sample Pay 
X\ check ‘‘Outlook’’ envelope to fit 
prices 
OUTLOOK bg - a co 
1902 


1009 W. Washin ion Bivd 
Chicago 7, Illinois 





VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS 


GRAPHO ANALYSIS—handwriting analysis 
stops credit losses, helps business executives 
from coast to coast with personnel selection, 
collection problems. Credit Manager, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, endorses highly. 
Other executives in every walk of business life 
depend on grapho analysis. Let us show you 
how you may use handwriting analysis for 
pleasure, profit. A profession and science. Our 
members are selected. Free illustrated trial 
lesson sent without charge or obligation. In- 
estigate now. IGAS, Inc., Dept. 618, 2307 
South National Station, Springfield, Missouri 








MAIL RACK 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time. . . Invites action 
Clears your desk. Handles, 
Sorte, Classifies. Distributes 
work. Electrically wolges | ia 
reen 





Brown, Gray. , 

-—yh 2 50 ‘332 $9.50 

F.0.B. Factory. Twocemen 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


PUBLISHERS 














if you ore the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


you deserve. We will publish 


Booklet on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Publishing print, promote, advertise and 


sell it! Good royalties. 
Your Book write FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AB-11, 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 








EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $6,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure of 
high standards individualized to your personal 
requirements. Identity covered. Particulars— 
R. W. BIXBY, INC., 550 Brisbane Bildg., 
tuffalo 3, N. Y¥ 
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ELL, now that the tumult and viewings 
with alarm are over and a President has 

been elected, we can all go back to putting the 
finishing touches on our plans for 1957. If we 
don’t like the way the elections went and are 
worrying about what might happen, let’s just 
remember that conditions make Presidents, 
and that Presidents don’t really make condi- 
tions. We just think they do. It is the con- 
viction of most businessmen that nothing short 
of a calamity can stop the upswing of business 

at least for the first half of 1957. 


* * * 


But there are a few nasty flies swimming 
around in the economic cream jug. One such 
fly is the earnings reports just released by 


Allis-Chalmers, International Harvester, 
Thompson Products, and others. These reports 
show declining earnings in spite of increased 
sales. Peter Moulder, International Harves- 
ter Company prexy, remarked that while In- 
ternational Harvester raised prices four per 
cent in September, the increase was not enough 
to offset the rise in costs. These costs exceeded 
their expectations. He indicated that another 
increase in prices might be forthcoming, but 
he predicted a further 10 per cent increase in 
the company’s 1957 sales. There are some real- 
istic business leaders who are thinking of 1957 
in terms of a 10 per cent increase in prices and 
a 10 per cent cut in costs. The theory is that if 
higher prices adversely affect sales volume, the 
10 per cent saving in production, administra- 
tion, and sales costs would provide a factor of 
safety. However, so far a moderate price in- 
crease has not seemed to materially affect sales. 
But vou never can tell. It could. 


* * * 


According to our editors in attendance, the 
National Business Show in New York might, 
as some enthusiastic souls contend, mark the 
advent of a new era in business administration 

the atom-powered office. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to jump to the conclusion that 
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such fabulous devices as the voice-operated 
typewriter, which takes dictation without a 
typist, are just around the corner. Most of 
these machines are still years away. Even the 
electronic computer is a long way off for the 
average business. And while it might come to 
pass that the office of the future can be operated 
with very few people, we agree with The Wall 
Street Journal that this is wishful thinking. 
Take the voice-operated typewriter, for ex- 
ample. You will still have to depend upon a 
smart secretary to tone down your language 
and unsplit your infinitives. The atomic age is 
coming to the office just as the electronic age 
has come, but in the meantime let’s face up to 
the task of cutting 1957 office costs by making 
better use of the equipment presently available. 


* ~ * 


l*ew men have contributed more to the prog- 
ress of our country than the late Thomas J. 
Watson of International Business Machines 
Corporation. In a profile recently published in 
his memory, the point is made that much of Mr. 
Watson’s business success was due to the em- 
phasis he placed upon the MAN in a salesman 
or manager. At a time when it was fashionable 
to use high pressure to get orders, ‘Tom Watson 
held steadfastly to his philosophy that when 
vou build the MAN, you are building not only 
for today but also for the future. Today’s 
world-wide IBM organization testifies to the 
soundness of that policy and underscores again 
the importance of human relations in selling. 
We are again entering an era when the need 
for sales might tempt us to resort to high-pres- 
sure methods of selling. When we feel so 
tempted, let’s stop and consider Tom Watson’s 
philosophy. Let’s not forget that enduring 
sales success comes from building men and not 
just order-snatchers. We need more salesmen 
who understand the human factors in selling 
more salesmen who have the integrity and the 
knowledge that you yourself admire, respect, 
and require of the salesmen who call upon you. 
It is that simple—J. C. Aspley 
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“ Salional Accounting Machines save us more than 100% 


annually on our investment!”’ 


“Our vast network of sales outlets and 
services requires a high speed, modern ac- 
counting system. We estimate that National 
Accounting Machines save us over 100% 
on our investment annually. 

“National’s simplicity reduces operator 
training to a minimum. The many auto- 
matic features promote accuracy, because 
what machines do automatically, operators 
cannot do wrong. 


“Our operators are pleased because they 
do their work with less effort and the flex- 
ibility of the National enables us to do 
several different accounting jobs on the 
same machine.” 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show how much your business can save with Nationals 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


— AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, New York 


FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN EXPRESS 
344 offices in 35 countries 


Over 65,000 other outlets includ- 
ing banks, drug and variety stores, 
supermarkets, factories, and in- 
dependent travel agencies 
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announces the 


650 





“single step” data processing 


-..-newest concept in business record-keeping! 


“SINGLE STEP” data processing 
means the ability to process each trans- 
action as it occurs—at the same time 
updating every related record on file! 

This revolutionary new record-keep- 
ing concept is made possible through 
the exclusive features of the IBM 
random access memory. With a ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 to 24,000,000 digits 
of business facts and figures, the IBM 
650 RAMAC can put the finger on any 
one fact instantly . . . for processing or 


DATA PROCESSING ° 


Disk units, of 6,000,000-digit 
capacity each, transform this 

IBM 650 “Electronic Work- 3 
Se 

data processing system for 
business and industry. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


reading out... without time-consuming 
searching or sorting! 

At interrogation stations of the 650 
RAMAC, direct inquiry can be made 
into this tremendous memory file. 
Through automatic typewriters at these 
locations, the system instantly provides 
answers that reflect the latest trans- 
action against sales, inventory, cus- 
tomer accounting . . . any accounting 
record, 

With these updated facts, manage- 


TIME EQUIPMENT 





ment decisions are supported by the 
full weight of current business happen- 
ings! To bring your company up-to-date 
on this latest development, call your 
local IBM representative. 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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